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IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS 


POE’S COMPLETE WORKS 


The ‘‘ Virginia’’ Edition. 


Seventeen Handy Volumes, in box. 


HIS isthe most complete and accurate text ever prepared. It is the only one based directly on Poe and 


including all his writings. 


It contains a new volume of letters and a new biography. The text is edited 


by Professor Jamgs A. HARRISON, of the University of Virginia, and contains introductions by Ham- 

ILTON W. Mabie and CHARLES W. Kent, and notes and variorum readings by R. A. STEWART. 
“*Unquestionably the most important issue of an American classic author for many years,"’--N. 1, Times Sat. Review, 
“ Admirable both as literary work and as a piece of book-making."—HENRY VAN Dykg. 


“ Can never be superseded.” —Prof. JoHN F. GENUNG. 
Cloth, $12.50; Limp Leather, $21.00; Half Calf, $35.00 per set, 


Also made in DeLuawe 


Library Edition, Cloth, $21.00; Half Calf, $42.00 per set. 


Economics of Forestry 


By BERNARD E. FERNOMW, late Chief 
Division of Forestry, U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, now Director New York 
State College of Forestry. 12mo, $1.50 
net ( postage, 15 cts.). 

HE author treats forestry from its broadest and 
most important aspect, giving to the student of 
economics an authoritative work on this timely 

topic. 


The Coming City 


By RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL. D., 
author of “Socialism and Social Reform,’ 
etc. 16mo, cloth, 60 cts. net (postage, 8 cts.). 


A SMALL book concerned with the vital problem 
of municipal government as applied to the 
growing demands of the twentieth-century city. 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, author of “‘ Tennyson.” 
HIS study of the life and genius of Browning comes from a highly capable source. 


12mo, $1.50 net (postage 16 cts). 
MR. BROOKE'S 


previous work on Tennyson has shown his superior insight into the poetic animus of the times, and, 
therefore, his fitness for a similar book on the great companion poet of Tennyson—the one who alone 


challenges his supremacy in the Victorian era. 


The volume begins with an interesting contrast of the two 


writers, preparatory to a consideration of Browning, and an interpretation of his spirit through his poems. It 
will prove of great utility to the Browning student, and a noteworthy addition to critical literature. 


Mind Power and Privileges 


By ALBERT B. OLSTON, 12mo, $1.50 
net (postage, 15 cts.). 


A BOOK of peculiar and timely interest, endeavor- 


ing to locate the inner or ‘“‘ sub-conscious’’ 

mind, and discussing hypnotism, telepathy, 
Christian Science, and kindred topics in a psycholog- 
ical but popular way. 


Word Coinage 


By LEON MEAD. 18mo, 45 cts. net (pos- 
tage, & cts.). Handy ,Information Series, 


A SUGGESTIVE and helpful study of new words, 

phrases, slang, and the various accretions of a 

live language. Will be found a useful supple- 
ment to the lexicon. 


HAWTHORNE’S ROMANCES 


The * Lenox” Edition. 


Fourteen Handy Volumes, in Box. 


A NEW printing of these classic stories, in volumes of convenient size, daintily bound and illustrated. 
Every volume contains an introduction by Professor KATHERINE Lae BAaTss, of Wellesley College. 
This is intended as a reader's edition, yet the commentary provides an excellent critical study of 


Hawthorne and his life as related to his works. 


Cloth, $10.50; Limp Leather, $17.50; Half Calf, $29.00 per set. 


A Daughter of the Sea 


By Amy LE FEUVRE, author of “Heath- 
er’s Mistress.” 12mo. Illustrated by 
Piffard, $1.50. 


HIS gifted author here takes us to a rock-bound 
coast of England and introduces us to a heroine 
as untamed as a sea-gull, but who proves the 

good-angel of a life-saving station. A wholesome 
story of religious tone. 


The Upper Currents 


By the REV.J. R. MILLER, D.D. 16mo, 
plain edges, 6& cts. net. Cloth, gilt top, 85 
cts. net (postaye, 8 cts.). 


ULL of cheerful philosophy and words of in- 
spiration. Straighforward lessons intended to 
incite to braver, stronger, truer life. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Company 


426-8 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Frontispiece, Wooprow WILSON. 


With the New Books .« « « » Saket Witham, LE. D.. . 


The Essence of Christianity—The Citizen in His Relation to the Industrial 
Situation—Socialism and Labor—Labor and Capital—True American Revolution 
—Heroines of Poetry—-Raymund Lull—Later Lyrics—Tudor and Stuart Love 
Songs—Apollo and Keats—The Organization of Political Parties—Animals 
Before Man in North America—Kuloskap, the Master. 


Reviews 


Biography and History . 
Two Men of Sathidee-Shelated--Memasion of a ; Maicived Years—J. M. w. ‘Daew 
—Colonel A. K. McClure’s Recollections of Half a Century—Germany—Rhode 
Island—Ohio and the Western Reserve. 

Essays and Travel , 
Delight: The Soul of Art—Studies of a Biographer—Sun- -dials and Roses of 
Yesterday—Journeys in Italy—Lombard Studies. 

Literature and Drama . 
A Study of Prose Fiction—A History of Criticism— A Literary History of 
Persia—The Joy of Living. 

Fiction 


Mariella: of Out-West—-Bayou Triste—An Old Country House—Hidden Manna 
—Eglee, a Girl of the People—The King’s Agent—New Collections of Short 
Stories—The Song and the Singer—The Task masters—The Viceroy's Protege. 


Poetry from the New Books . . . 


Lorgnettes Quentin MacDonald . 
Donna Diana—Signora—A Doffed Coronet—The Deeps of Deliverance. 


Biographical Sketch of Woodrow Wilson 
Book News Biographies . 

The Prose Century .. . 

In the World of Letters 

Authors’ Calendar for January 

Wise and Witty Sayings from New Books 
Words of Wisdom from Past Masters. . . 
Magazines 

Best Selling Books 

New Books and New Editions 
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A Lily of France 


By Caroline Atwater Mason 


Four full-page illustrations, artistically bound in 
French blue and white cloth, 456 pages. 


Price, $1.10 net; postpaid, $1.25 


A sixteenth century romance, telling for the first 
time the authentic facts concerning Charlotte de 
Bourbon. The story of how the French princess and 
abbess of a Roman convent became the wife of 
the Dutch hero makes a novel of intense dramatic 
interest. 

This book proved itself so popular that a SUPERB 
HOLIDAY EDITION has just been issued. Handsomely 
bound in dark blue and gold, beautifully illustrated 
with 14 fine Elson photogravures and an exquisite 
frontispiece from an original painting. 


Price, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.7 0 
No Handsomer Gift Book Can be Found 


Dr. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS says; ‘“‘I recommend this 
book whenever I lecture on Holland.”’ 

FREDERIC HARRISON says: ‘‘I am reading a ‘Lily of France’ with great pleasure. I see how 

closely you have followed the /rue history and the veal characters of the actors. No romance can 


exceed the romance of that history.” 


Booky for Boys 
By Everett T. Tomlinson 


Well illustrated, averaging 300 pages. Price, $1.00 net per volume; postpaid, $1.10 


THE WARD HILL SERIES 
A series of boys’ books equally as 
entertaining and somewhat similar to 
‘*Tom Brown at Rugby.’”’ 


THE BLUE AND BUFF SERIES 


Admirable stories dealing with Revolu- 
tionary times. 


A PRISONER IN BUFF 


opens after the battle of Long Island and 
traces some of the most thrilling scenes 
of the Revolution. 


OLD FORT SCHUYLER 


is an exciting tale of the defence and 
relief of the old fort during the mem- 
orable year of 1777. 


In The WYOMINC VALLEY 
tells of the horrors of the Wyoming 
massacre. 


WARD HILL AT WESTON 
A true picture of life at a preparatory 
school. 


WARD HILL THE SENIOR 
A characteristic sketch of boarding- 
school life. 


WARD HILL AT COLLECE 
A picture of college life which while full 

of interest is also calculated in the highest 

degree to exert a healthful influence. 


American Baptivt Publication Society 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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Book News 


THREE OF THE SEASON’S NEW BOOKS 


A FIRST-RATE NOVEL: 


Love With Honour 


By Charles Marriott, author of ‘The Column,’’ (18,000). Decorative Cover. 12mo. $1.50 
THE LONDON TIMES: “The book contains some exquisite pictu:es of life, touched with real poetry. Has 
many pages of originality and charm, and should not be missed by any one who keeps an eye on the English novel.” 


A BEAUTIFUL STORY BOOK: 


Dream Days 


By Kenneth Grahame. Illustrated (10 photogravures, tail-pieces, end papers, etc.,) by Maxfield 


Parrish. Decorative cover. 8vo. $2.50 net. 
PROF. HUBERT HERKOMER,R. A.: “*Mr. Parrish has absorbed, yet purified, every modern oddity, and added 
to it his own strong original identity. He has combined the photographic vision with the pre-Raphaelite feeling. 
He is poetic without ever being maudlin and has the saving clause of humour. . . . . He will do much to reconcile 
the extreme and sober elements of our times.” 


BELLES LETTRES: 


Lowell's Early Prose Writings 


With a Preface by Dr. Edward E. Hale, and an introduction by Walter Littlefield. With a 
portrait of Lowell in 1843, and a decorative title-page. Boards. 12mo. $1.20 net. 

THE ST.LOUIS MIRROR: “They afford us a delightful and interesting insight into the gradual moulding and 

expansion of Lowell's sphere of thought. . « It fills a literary want.” 


If you require suggestions for a selection of seasonable 
books, for yourself or for gifts, write for a free catalogue to 


JOHN LANE 7 Kien avenue NEW YORK 


JUST PUBLISHED 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM THE INTRODUCTIONS TO PLATO. By Benjamin Jowett, 
Late Master of Balliol College and Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. Edited by Lewis 
Campbell, M. A., LL. D. 16mo. Cloth, 85 cents. 

‘* 4 wish has often been expressed that the late Master of Balliol’s Introductions to bis translations of the 
Platonic Dialogues might be published in a separate form. This step has hitherto been prevented by considerations 
which it is unnecessary to mention here. But it was thought that a select number of significant passages in which 
Professor Fowett had made Platonic interpretation the vehicle of his own thoughts might be of interest and use t 
many persons, for whom the examination of five octavo volumes might seem too formidable a task.’’—From the 
Preface. 

SELECT PASSAGES FROM THE THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN 
JOWETT. Edited by Lewis Campestt, M. A., LL. D. 16mo. Cloth, 85 cents. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the End of the Neolithic Period to the Death of Cleopatra VII., B. C. 30. 
By E. A. Watts Bunce, M. A., Litt. D., D. Lit., Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian, 
Antiquities in the British Museum. Illustrated. 8 vols. Cloth, $1.25 each. 

Vol. I. Egypt in the Neolithic and Archaic Period. 

Vol. 11. Egypt under the Great Pyramid Builders. 

Vol. Ill. Egypt under the Amenémbats and Hyksos. 

Vol. IV. Egypt under Her Asiatic Empire. 

Vol. V. Egypt under Rameses the Great. 

Vol. VI. Egypt under the Priest-Kings and Tanites and Nubians. 

Vol. VII. Egypt under the Saites, Persians and Ptolemies. 

Vol. VIL. Egypt under the Ptolemies and Cleopatra Vil. ; 

‘¢ The publication of this work, certainly the most complete and exhaustive English history of the Egyptian 
Kingdom from the earliest times which we possess, may be said without undue eulogy to mark an epoch in 
Egyptological studies in this country."’—Glasgow Herald. 

‘¢ Will prove as pleasant reading to the general public, as they are valuable to the specialist.’ —The G. 


London, England. 
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For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 


93 and 93 Fifth Avenue : New York City 
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Do You Try BookNews 


Are You a 
To Keep Pace 


With Current 


Literature? a 


It makes it easy for you by giving you a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole literary field, thus keeping you in constant touch with the do-. 
ings of the book world ! Book News tells you what it best and what 
is least worth reading among the latest books and tells you at once. 
No need to wait three months to learn what the critics have to say 
about a book! Book News tells vou the first month! It criticises 
without bias all works of importance, gives a full, classified list of 
recent publications and reviews the leading magazines. Book News 
Biographies, illustrated with portraits, introduces a number of the 
newest writers. A frontispiece portrait of some prominent author 
accompanies every number, while new poetry and articles of interest 
on timely subjects add each month to the general attractiveness. 


Book News is a complete, up-to-date original and purely literary 
magazine and reviews more books in the course of a year than any 
other literary journal. 


5 Cents a Copy; 50 Centy a Year 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia ' New York 
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We are booking orders 
for future delivery of 


VMIRS. RORER’S 


NEW 
COOK BOOK 


which will be ready by the 25th of January. We had 
expected to have it for December delivery, but we were 
prevented by delays in manufacturing. 

The book is sure to receive a generous welcome, 


because it is the best thing that has yet been given on the 
subject of cookery. And it is the best of Mrs. Rorer, 
being the finished product of her ripest effort. 

This is essentially a book to go by. Every section of 
cookery is amply covered. There are many new, bright 
and original ideas that will commend themselves to every 


housewife. 

Then the illustrations. They are not mere pictures ; 
they actually show methods of work. For instance, there’s 
a full set showing how to carve meat and game, a matter in 
which so many are deficient. Another set of full page 
plates shows how to serve a course dinner,and the proper 
arrangement of the tableware. 


Send in your order now, or give it to your local bookseller. 
The price is $2.00 net; postage 20 cents. 


Arnold & Co., 420 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


vo 
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APPLETONS’ JANUARY BOOKS 


Personal Reminiscences of 
Prince Bismarck 


By Sidney Whitman, author of ‘Imperial 


Germany,’” etc. 


Mr. Whitman is the only Englishman now 
living who was in any sense intimate with the great 
Chancellor. During the last seven years of Bis- 
marck’s life, he visited him no less than ten times, 
arriving at Friederichsruh for the last visit a few 
hours after Bismarck’s death. Outside of the 
family not more than a dozen persons saw the dead 
statesman, and of these 
Mr. Whitman was one. 
The German publisher 
says this is the most in- 
teresting work on Bis- 
marck that has ever ap- 
peared. 


With portraits. 12mo. 


- Cloth. 


A NEW BOOK 


By Chauncey C. Hotchkiss 
Author of 


‘‘The Strength of the Weak,”’ 
**A Colonial Free Lance,’’ etc. 


The Work of 
Wall Street 


By Sereno S. Pratt. 


ton’s Business Series. 


Second volume in Apple- 


From an intimate connection, extending over 
many years, with the most trustworthy sources of 
information, Mr. Pratt has written entertainingly 
of the marvelous machinery employed in what is 
now rapidly becoming the world’s financial center. 
He has assumed the position of an impartial ob- 
server, avoiding all straining for pictorial effect, and 
giving with commendable 
conscientiousness just the 
information desired by 
the outsider, and to be 
found in no other book. 


Illustrated. 
Cloth. 


postage 


tional. 


Izmo, 
$1.25 net; 
12 cents ad- 


For a 


The Story of 
the Trapper 


By A. C. Laut, author 
of ‘*Heralds of Em- 
pire.”’ Illustrated by 
Hemming. (The 
Story of the West 
series, edited by Rip- 
ley Hitchcock.) 


I2mo. 


The trappers and fur traders of America and 
Canada were pioneers of progress in the Western 
Hemisphere. Miss Laut, who has followed the 
pathways of the Hudson Bay Company and has 
become familiar by study and by experience with 
thei life of the North, has traced the career of 
the trapper, giving a graphic view of the little- 
known phase of our early history, while the adven- 
turous flavor of this outdoor tale gives it all the 
zest of a romance. 


Illustrated. r2mo. Cloth, $1.25 net; postage, 


I2 cents additional. 


Maiden Brave 


A Thrilling Story of early Revolutionary 


days on Long Island and in Connecticut. 


Illustrated in colors 
Cloth. 


The Story of 
Alchemy 


By M. M. Pattison 
Muir. 

(A new volume in the 
Library of Useful 
Stories. ) 


$1.50. 


Mr. Muir has put into an entertaining 
story the history of the occult science of 
alchemy, or the art of transmuting the 
baser metals into gold, showing its rela- 
tion to chemistry’ and tracing its course 
down through the Middle Ages when it 
was used by the gold makers as a sort of 
“<black art.”’ 


Cloth. 
4 cents additional. 


16mo. 35 cents net; postage 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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wenewm £24 


By 


Dr. Brown, who holds the chair of 
systematic theology in Union Sem- 
t nary, belongs to the newer 
school in divinity, bred in 
the strife of the past thirty 
years, whose members are 
more desirous to expound a theology 
which shall bring men to Christ than 
to have those who come to Christ be- 
lieve their theology. In this scheme, 
analysis has replaced apologetics. In- 
stead of seeking to justify a system of 
belief by the light of revelation this 
work by a theologian from whom much 
is expected, endeavors in “The Es- 
sence of Christianity” to trace through 
nineteen Christian centuries what the 
definition of Christianity has been from 
Paul to Harnack and to show that 
through all these ages this definition, 
while varying in form, has done so be- 
cause it presented from different sides 
the ultimate and absolute fact that in 
Christ Jesus and his teaching men 
found reconciliation to God and the 
satisfaction of a crying human need. 
Whether this was due to the miracu- 
lous appearance and disappearance of 


The Essence 
of Chris- 
tianity 


w. A. Brown 


Talcott Williams, 


NEW BOOK 


LL.D. 


the divine man Jesus and is due to his 
difference in kind from all other men, 
Dr. Brown leaves apart, though no 
doubt can be felt as to his own convic- 
tion. 

In this book, which breaks new 
ground in American historical theol- 
ogy, linking its dominant forces to-day, 
the theologian Ritschl and the his- 
torian Harnack to a long historical 
perspective, Dr. Brown begins with 
Paul, Hebrews and Barnabbas as pre- 
senting the three views of Christ as a 
new, unique power, a development of 
Judaism or a system of elevation im- 
posed by divine fiat—the last the 
church view. The variations of these 
aspects are traced through early Chris- 
tian apologetics, medizval theology, 
the Reformation, Kant and the Eigh- 
teenth century deists, Schleiermacher, 
Hegel, Rischl and WHarnack. This 
broad survey is compressed into 319 
luminous pages, moving with the as- 
surance of a world-historic, faith to the 
appointed goal, recorded human ex- 
perience giving the visible proof that 
Christianity is the divine sonship and 
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human brotherhood revealed and re- 
alized through Jesus Christ, whose 
transforming influence enables men to 
realize the Kingdom of God among 
men by a knowledge of God’s love and 
power. 


sishop Potter in these six lectures 
sums the industrial situation as he sees 
beg > cago it and then discusses the 
tiontothe citizen as working man, 
dustrial capitalist and consumer and 
Bishop Potterin his relations to corpora- 
tions and the State. Given the au- 
thor’s life experience, position, prin- 
ciples, faith and public utterances and 
anyone can pretty clearly predict what 
Bishop Potter will have to say after 
he had read Henry George, John A. 
Hobson, Henry Wood, Mallock, John 
Beattie Crozier, George Drage, the 
“Fabian Essays” and much more of a 
like view. Yet the important lesson of 
the book, short, readable and earnest, 
is not the fashion in which the Bishop 
presents this side, but that an ecclesias- 
tic— 

—Not so much St. Paul 

As a saint of Czsar’s household, 
after a lifetime spent with the advant- 
aged classes, feels that they have not a 
good case in the great controversy over 
“the labor question’ and must mend 
their ways or justice will end their 
advantages in a common social ruin. 


“The remedy for American pauper- 


ism is not a wage or rent theory, but 
Socialism andeconomy and _ sobriety.” 
Labor x x ree 
s When a man writes like 
Bishop that, he is at the root of the 
Spalding ng 
whole matter. Bishop 
Spalding has written from the head as 
well as the heart. This divine thinks. 
He holds the balance even. He sees 
the necessity to labor of invention, su- 
perintendence and capital. He flatly 
denies, and rightly, that there is anv 
separation of classes in this country. 
Insensibly, they grade into each other. 
He shows that socialism is no remedy 


Book News 


He refuses to accept the philosophy of 
social despair now in vogue. He recog- 
nizes the value of rich men to society. 
Few books so brief are so meaty or 
so thoughtful as these essays of this 
inspiring Catholic ecclesiastic. 


1K o 


This volume contains the various 
articles which appeared in the New 
York Journal, since known 
as the New York American, 
ayy ™ sens, srom ene 

sources on the labor ques- 
tion. Dr. John Purnell Peters, who 
edited the work, is a Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman in New York city of 
a wide and most unusual training and 
constant activity. In his preface he de- 
scribes the circumstances under which 
the book was composed and the steps 
which led to the National Civic Fed- 
eration. The articles in the volume 
are short and cover most of the lead- 
ing figures in the discussion of labor 
questions—particularly on arbitration, 
the papers on this subject at the Chi- 
cago meeting of the National Civic 
Federation appearing. The book does 
not add much to knowledge. One can 
tell what most of these men will say. 
sut the volume is a very useful record 
of the current state of this discussion. 


Labor and 
Capital 


The bias of the man determined to 
disagree is as misleading as the bias of 
True Ameri- the men prone to agree. 
canRevolu- ,, 9 © 6. 
tion True” is a good principle 
ates and a bad trademark. A 
George Fisher minute methodical examina- 
tion of the proportion of oo in the 
American colonies who in 1776 pre- 
ferred the tried evils of the Crown to 
the untried evils of American Indepen- 
dence is still needed. Mr. Fisher has 
but continued past speculation on a 
different bias. No one who has pa- 
tiently read for himself the original 
sources, but has come to see, first that 
the legal case of Parliament was 
stronger than we usually admit; sec- 
ond, that atrocious mob _ violence 
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marked the Revolution; third, that a 
fair plebiscite would have probably 
given to the Crown a majority, as at 
the South, to the Union in 1861. Ina 
captious, carping, haphazard fashion, 
Mr. Fisher shows these things and it is 
well to show them. All progress is 
the work of the minority and remnant. 
The forlorn hope is always smaller 
than the column it leads to victory. 
But in a vast historical complex of 
twenty years and two peoples, two sys- 
tems and two ideals, there must be 
many points where.a conclusion turns 
on a small balance of recorded and 
surviving fact. Mr. Fisher’s rule in 
these cases—as over Bunker Hill, on 
which he omits Washington’s pregnant 
comment —is to go the other way. 
This leads him into many bypaths, 
where indeed a new prospect opens; 
but where the footing is insecure. 
Neither has Mr. Fisher been at the 
pains to inform himself as to the status 
of colonial legislatures as held by Eng- 
lish courts in his comparison of the 


powers of the Thirteen Colonies and 
English self-governing colonies now. 
Taken as a whole, the book is useful, 
giving much passed over in the ortho- 
dox histories; but it is in its way as 
one-sided as they in theirs. 


Once upon a time an advice-giving 
critic saw a young woman patiently 
reading the dull and third- 
a rate but recent novel of an 
ConstanceE. author who had given the 
Maud a > at ; 

world one work of an high 
order. “Why,” the advice-giving critic 
asked, “do you not read so-and-so, by 
her—which is worth reading?” “Be- 
cause,” responded the candid maid— 
and unlike a certain sextette of maids 
no prettier than she, there are many 
more where she came from—‘nobody 
is talking about it.” Miss Maud’s well- 
printed and clearly written book, a 
briefed prose version of ten tales on 
which poets great or good or both 
from Malory (here mis-spelled) to 


Heroines of 
Poetry 
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Morris, full of the beauty of form, 
have written, is intended to give read- 
ers a chance to talk about these poems. 
It is as though you were asked to a 
small intimate house party with the 
most interesting people in the world, 
where you could know and hear each, 
and you chose instead a reception to 
save your time for lesser folk and still 
say you had “met” them. 


The Reformation with its breach 
with Rome and breach between North- 
ern and Southern Europe, 

Raymund Lull}as bred in all an historical 
S. M. Zwemer blindness to the continuous 
reform of which the Refor- 

mation was only a part and not in all 
things—as the contemplative life—the 
larger part. The protest against the 
sacramental, organized and judicial 
spirit of Rome, in behalf of the vital, 
organic and individual life, which is 
the core of Protestantism, began with 
men like Francis of Assisi and the two 
streams ran in the same channel, much 
troubled, until sharply divided by 
Luther and Loyola. Dr. Samuel M. 
Zwemer, of the Reformed Church, a 
devoted missionary and_ erudite 
scholar among the Moslems in Bah- 
rein, has shown the extent to which the 
medieval church yeasted and fer- 
mented with the great ideas which 
were later Protestantism, in a vivid 
and illuminating but brief volume,—a 
life of “Raymund Lull, First Mission- 
ary to the Moslems.” ‘This forgotten 
worthy, bridged in his life from his 
birth in 1235 in Majorca to his martyr- 
dom in Bugia, 1315, nearly all Dante’s 
life (1265-1321). He was an early 
Catalan poet, missionary, Arabic 
scholar, naturalist, schoolman and 
theologian, “doctor illuminatus,” a 
prolific author in Latin, Arabic and 
Catalan, brought the mariner’s com- 
pass into use, was an early geographer, 
began Oriental studies in European 
universities and wrote controversional 
works of Islam, still a model. He 
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preceded Columbus in his work on 
navigation, Bunyan in religious alle- 
gory, Butler in seeking to fortify faith 
by analogy and Molinos in his mys- 
ticism. His apologetic was that of 
comparative religion. His life in these 
pages sheds new light on the real char- 
acter of the thirteenth century, 
Dante’s. It is written, with an amaz- 
ing breadth of view, by a scholar and 
missionary of the same temperament 
and devotion laboring on a seething 
island in the Persian Gulf. 


This volume, like the three before,— 
“Poems,” “Lyrics,” “Child Verse,’— 
has distinction on every 
LaterLyrics page. It lacks sweep. 
There is no _ sustained 
power. Some of these short 
poems are like gum-drops, sweet but 
cloying. They are strictly of the im- 
pression. They give that as a fresh- 
minted coin give the clear lines of the 
die. What could be more perfect than 
this of “The Old Pastor,”—poor your 
life is, if you know not such: 
How long, O Lord, to wait 
3eside this open gate? 
My sheep, with many a lamb 
Have entered, and I am 
Alone, and it is late. 


John B. Tabb 


Some favorites, particularly in the 
sonnets, are absent from this enticing 
Tudor ana = Compilation, though all are 
Senge -°Y® not excluded as might well 

~ have been if this anthology 
J.P. Briscoe 2 ae 
were limited to love verse, 
written for music. Most of it was. It 
extends from Wyatt and Surrey to 
Parnell and Watts—from men who 
died before Shakespeare was born to 
men who lived and wrote after Frank- 
lin had tried his hand and muse in a 
various love making. In all, 113 ex- 
amples from 87 poets appear, printed 
most seemly. Some will be new even 
to wide readers of English verse. All 
move and they run from the very pitch 
and height of English poesy to its 
Eighteenth century dregs. 


News 


This slender volume of Southern 
verse has metric ease, joined to that 
Apottoana ack of sense of relation and 
Keats of _ self-criticism which 
Clifford marks most volumes from 
Laster the region. Its longer 
poems, in particular the one which 
gives its title, are written with a de- 
tachment from current criticism not 
easy to most who write, even if they 
write verse. If a man sees how it 
looks to another, he will not publish the 
like of “Apollo and Keats.” Negro 
dialect poems written by Mr. Clifford 
Lanier, with his brother, Sidney Lan- 
ier, have a special interest and there 
are sonnets, quatrains and _ short 
poems full of local feeling and personal 
experience. 


“Democracy and the Organization 
of Political Parties,’ which is the full 
The Organi- title of M. Ostrogorski’s 
Fe work, contains the assump- 
Pertics tion which vitiates the phi- 
N.Ostrogorskilosophy of this most impor- 
tant work, though it does not affect 
its accurate record. Its indefatigable 
author assumes that party organization 
is democracy. It is but one of the 
means through which for a century 
democracy has acted—the most con- 
spicuous means but only the means. 
In these two large encyclopedic vol- 
umes, the author, a publicist residing in 
Paris, has written with great accuracy 
and minute record, the natural history 
of party government in England and 
the United States. Long training, 
years of research, much travel, close 
personal examination of the social and 
political phenomena he is describing, 
have all gone to this great work which 
will immediately become a standard 
authority and reservoir of reference 
in this field. Every one who wishes 
to inform himself on party government 
will resort to these bulky, closely 
printed volumes. They describe the 
outer working and inner machinery of 
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party with relentless accuracy ; but ex- 
actly as De Lolme who, in a smaller 
volume, did the same work a century 
ago for the British Constitution, de- 
scribed its forms with accuracy and 
wholly mistook its spirit and tendency 
so M. Ostrogorski constantly forgets 
that the popular intent gets itself ex- 
pressed in spite of all sordid and sel- 
fish machinery and that what he is de- 
scribing is the anatomy of the body 
political, the while its mastering will 
and personality escapes him. 


i. > 


Few scientific tasks are more diffi- 
cult than the work of presenting both 
Animals clearly and accurately the 
Before Man oe “ee mo. 
in North fossil life of the past. None 
America = but those who have worked 
F.A.Lucas in the field, know how rudi- 
mentary is the evidence, how wide the 
bridge of inference which has to be 
crossed or how myriad the blunders 
of reconstruction since Cuvier began 
the task. Mr. Frederic A. Lucas has 
had the manifold experience and ma- 
terial of the National Museum, where 
he is curator, to guide him. In “Ani- 
mals of the Past” he has already 
worked in this field. His present book 
covers the fossil life of North Amer- 
ica from trilobites:‘to mammoths. The 
style is marred by the curious halluci- 
nation, from which only the ablest 
scientific men are free, that to be popu- 
lar, it is necessary to be jocular. A 
sixth of the book goes to a general 
sketch, with whose facts most who 
read the work must be familiar. An 
ideal column of the geologic succes- 
sion, charts of the coming and going 
of species such as Dana has and maps 
like Winchell’s would have made the 
book more useful. As it is, it gives a 
clear, succinct and connected sketch of 
the procession of animal life with 
many illustrations and constant refer- 
ence to living forms. The amateur 
will find the book of an extreme in- 
terest. So will the general reader. It 
will be an excellent museum hand- 
book and is certain to be much read, 
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where, as is most wise, geology is used 
as a general culture study. 


When “The Algonquin Legends of 
New England,” by Mr. Charles God- 
Kateckap, thefrey Leland, appeared in 

aster 
= 1885 many doubts were ex- 
pa on pressed as to the’ original 
Prince stories being Indian and 
their connection, as suggested, with a 
Norse tradition. The latter theory has 
faded in Mr. Leland’s new volume and 
in the interval a group of investigators 
have fully established Mr. Leland’s 
original discovery, one of many, in a 
most fruitful life for which too little 
credit has been awarded. The late 
Rey. Silas Rand, of Nova Scotia, Miss 
Abbey Alger and Mr. Henry G. Mer- 
cer have all shown the neglected store 
of tradition to which Mr. Leland first 
directed attention. He has now pub- 


lished, in company with Professor 
Prince, of Columbia University, a vol- 
ume whose first half gives a cycle of 


Indian legend on a tribal hero, “Kulos- 
kap, the Master,” written on his early 
visit, while the latter portion of the 
volume contains the lyrics collected by 
his associate. These are in several in- 
stances accompanied by the Indian text 
and close with the original of certain 
wampum records and their translation. 
To the scholar, these render this vol- 
ume of special value. Mr. Leland adds, 
however, to the zeal of the investi- 
gator, the charm of the artist. His 
cycle of legend he has cast in the 
iambics, which, as he justly says, have 
time out of mind in many lands, been 
the vehicle of folk tradition. He adds 
a preface on the charm of New Eng- 
land scenery, which will deeply touch 
all who know what its thin, clear air 
and simple relief comes to mean to 
those who have known it early and 
loved it well. Not in vain does he 
claim for these legends, which he has 
saved from Lethe, that they add the 
charm of human association to scenes 
else but empty land and sky. 
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TWO MEN OF LETTERS 


Two new biographies of more than 
passing interest have just appeared in 
the “English Men of Letters Series.” 
Mr. Austin Dobson is the author of 
the volume on Samuel Richardson, 
while to the pen of Mr. T. W. Higgin- 
son we Owe a concise and interesting 
study of John Greenleaf Whittier. 

It would be a task of no small dif- 
ficulty to find a living English writer 
better equipped than Mr. Dobson to 
undertake the life of Richardson. Mr. 
Dobson knows the Eighteenth cen- 
tury on its literary side and knows it 
thoroughly. He possesses a minute 
knowledge of the men of letters of that 
time, of their haunts and habits, as 
well as their work. And, moreover, 
he is master of a graceful and vivaci- 
ous prose style w hich holds one’s at- 
tention to the end of the chapter. As 
a piece of literary criticism, the pres- 
ent volume is both adequate and ad- 
mirable and will be a worthy compan- 
ion to the author’s “Fielding” in the 
same series. 

Few events disturbed the even tenor 
of Richardson’s life. He was a pru- 
dent and industrious man of business, 
who attained literary distinction late 
in life through the publication of three 
novels which hold an important place 
in the history of fiction. These novels, 
once the delight of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women, appeal to a 
limited circle to-day, principally to pro- 
fessed students of literature and to 
readers who like curious and neglected 


books. There has been a recent at- 
tempt at a Richardson revival, but one 
can readily agree with Mr. Dobson 
that all such efforts in that direction 
are bound to prove futile. The most 
voracious reader of fiction is apt to be 
discouraged from attacking a novel in 
seven volumes. Still, Richardson’s 
novels have an interest which time has 
not altogether obscured; they present 
many singularly vivid pictures of old 
world life and manners, and they are 
incomparably better literature than a 
very large percentage of current fic- 
tion. 

The relative value of the novels is 
thus summarized by Mr. Dobson: 
“That ‘Clarissa’ is Richardson’s mas- 
terpiece, there can be no doubt. For 
“Pamela” is but an incondite produc- 
tion, which really ends in the second of 
its four volumes, while in ‘Grandison,’ 
though the manner is perfected, and 
the method natural, the movement of 
the story for the most part advances 
no more than a rocking-horse. But in 
‘Clarissa’ the simplicity of the central 
idea, the unhasting yet unresting evo- 
lution of the tragedy, and, above all, 
the extraordinary ability exhibited 
the portraiture of the two leading per- 
sonages, raise it immeasurably above 
either its forerunner or its successor. 
Richardson has been called an imagin- 
ative realist, by which we presume it 
is intended to convey that, as was said 
of Defoe, he lied like truth; and it is 
obvious that many of his ideas must 
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represent abnormal accretions of in- 
vention around the minutest germs of 
experience. We have his own words, 
through Mrs. Barbauld, that, while 
professing to be natural, he had no 
personal knqwledge of scenes corre- 
sponding to many that he has decribed. 
But this would not prevent his hearing 
about them, and we suspect that the 
little writing. closet at North End 
must often have twittered with pious 
horror at new narratives of outraged 
innocence, or fresh disclosures of the 
vices of an aristocracy indicated re- 
spectfully by oral dashes and aster- 
isks. Yet even this, though it might 
explain the scenes at Mrs. Sinclair’s 
and the springing-house, would not 
throw any light upon the vivacity of 
the Howe abduction letter, or the trav- 
esty of the pseudo-Lady Betty and 
‘cousin Charlotte, or the inimitable 
scene in the glove-shop at King’s 
street, Covent Garden. Of these and 


a hundred other passages there is no 
solution but the presence of that un- 


inherited and incommunicable quality 
which is Genius.” 

This volume impresses us as a trust- 
worthy biography. Mr. Dobson is not 
only a judicious critic, but he has in- 
vested with fresh interest the story of 
Richardson’s life. He revives again 
for us the figure of the worthy old 
printer, and his coterie of admiring 
feminine friends. We are tempted, on 
laying this book down, to spend an 
hour or two with Pamela or the esti- 
mable Sir Charles, or the “divine Cla- 
rissa ;” upon whose virtuous graves the 
dust has gathered for more than a cen- 
tury. 

Mr. Higginson’s biography of Whit- 
tier is a fresh and sincere study of the 
gentle Quaker poet. Whittier’s poems 
are household treasures in the English 
speaking world, and perhaps no other 
poet since Burns has gone more direct- 
ly to the hearts of the plain people than 
the author of “Snowbound.” The bi- 
ography before us being the work of 
a contemporary who was well ac- 
quainted with his subject, has a pecu- 
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liar interest of its own. Mr. Higgin- 
son has paid a tribute of love and re- 
spect to the memory of his distin- 
guished friend, and his little book will, 
without doubt, be welcomed by all stu- 
dents of American poetry. 

More than most poets, Whittier took 
an active part in public affairs, and this 
phase of his career cannot be over- 
looked if we would truly understand 
him. His best years were spent in 
battling for the cause of abolition, and 
that he made a considerable impres- 
sion on the politicians of his time may 
be seen in the account given by Mr. 
Higginson. Whittier was not a poet 
of the study; he did not dwell in a 
rose-garden, but went forth into the 
world, and studied human nature at 
close range. Perhaps this fact, more 
than anything else, gives his verse its 
vital ring. His lines are animated with 
a vigorous life, and despite the occa- 
sional slips in grammar and other tri- 
fling crudities which his biographer 
notes, there is more real poetry in one 
of Whittier’s ringing songs ‘than in a 
score Of watery sonnets and sugared 
imitations of French  verse-forms 
which often pass muster as genuine 
rills from Parnassus. 

While Mr. Higginson’s volume has 
admirable qualities, it will strike some, 
perhaps, as a little too slight on the 
critical side. Not that one would dis- 
agree with the general estimates con- 
tained therein, but there should have 
been a fuller discussion of Whittier’s 
poetry as a whole. The chapters de- 
voted to Whittier’s part in the anti- 
slavery movement are highly interest- 
ing and satisfactory; but as the poet 
will be ultimately valued for his 
poetry, one would like to have had his 
main work more thoroughly reviewed. 
What has been said of the poems, how- 
ever, most readers will not hesitate to 
endorse, for these pages have been 
written in a spirit of generous praise 
by one whose own literary work emi- 
nently fits him to be a competent judge 
of poetical excellence. 

A. S. Henry. 
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TOLSTOI 


This study of the great Russian is 
something in the nature of a compari- 
son rather than in the character of a 
single, final estimate of its hero. Merej- 
kowski finds in Dostoievski, the prede- 
cessor of Count Tolstoi, a direct anti- 
thesis to the latter, and his keen imag- 
ination catches at the fancy of pre- 
senting them side by side. 

The book of Dmitri Merejkowski, 
which has just been translated into 
English, is spoken of as the first study 
on Tolstoi by a contemporary coun- 
try man, but a hasty examination of 
the volume discovers it to be an en- 
thusiastic appreciation that savors 
something of hero-worship. As a 
piece of interesting, even fascinating, 
literary composition, the work will ap- 
peal to a large class of readers, but as 
a much needed elucidation of a myste- 
rious personality it will present but little 
light. The great mass of persons who 


know of Tolstoi and who would know 
more intimately concerning him, will 
not be satisfied with this imaginative 
and much idealized study by a man 
who is simply absorbed in his subject. 
The fundamental ideas of Merejkow- 
ski’s work are not, on the whole, new, 
and the chief value lies in the force and 
gracefulness of expression rather than 
in the enlightenment afforded. There 
is indeed some psychologic analysis, a 
certain tracing of the various traits of 
character and the evolution of those 
traits, while the comparison with Dos- 
toievski is both novel and informing. 

In short, though the book is un- 
usually readable, we cannot altogether 
commend the plan of the study or up- 
hold it as a specimen of fair judgment 
and sympathetic discrimination. It 
pleases us, but it does not attain its 
object, which was to be an official esti- 
mate of Count Leo Tolstoi. 


CRiws 


MEMORIES OF A HUNDRED YEARS 


At the close of his two volumes of 
recollections Dr. Hale writes: “Some 
library will preserve this volume, and 
it carries with it my charge to my sons’ 
grandsons, that in 2001 one of them 
shall write his Memories of the Twen- 
tieth Century.” It almost seems as 
though Dr. Hale, in writing his ‘\em- 
ries of a Hundred Years,” were carry- 
ing out a similar charge. Obvious it 
is that he has done what no other man 
living could have accomplished. His 
youth, his education, his vocation, his 
surroundings through life, have partic- 
ularly fitted him to perform the best. 
Added to a career of eighty full years, 
passed in almost constant intimacy With 
great men and great events, are the 
recollections of those things told him 
by his father’s friends and the archives 
collected by that father. Thus is the 
century spanned, and the wonderful 


thing about it is that, with so vast an 
amount of material, documentary and 
mental, the author could give us a co- 
herent, evenly written narrative. 

Dr. Hale invites the reader to gaze 
into the past. The pictures he pre- 
sents are all clear and distinct, for nine- 
teen out of every twenty have been dis- 
carded. For the first thirty years or 
so we have what he heard others say 
—men who had known Robert R. Liv- 
ingston, Robert Fulton, Eli Whitney, 
and Napoleon, “The Four Great Build- 
ers’ he calls them; men who had 
known Jefferson, Madison and Burr, 
and even Washington and Lafayette. 
And when Dr. Hale writes that when 
he coasted as a boy on Boston Com- 
mon “the redoubts thrown up by the 
English in 1775 were then still in good 
condition,” or “our dear old Josiah 
Quincy, college President when I was 
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an undergraduate, was one of John 
Hancock’s aids when Washington 
came to Boston in 1789,” the past is 
brought vitally near to the reader. 

But Dr. Hale’s work is more than a 
mere patchwork of recollections and 
documents. It is a story which moves. 
It is history built up from personalities 
and broadened in conclusions and esti- 
mates. It is biography of the best 
kind, for it constantly sets over against 
an intimate view of the subject the 
theories of those who are remote. The 
phases through which the country has 
developed—in politics, industry, soci- 
ology, culture—are revealed in shifting 
scenes, while one event after another 
or one person after another is brought 
directly into the focus of personal con- 
tact. 
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The work presents so many phases 
of life and work and so variously ap- 
peals to every age, class and degree of 
American intelligence that it is hard 
to say which is its dominant feature. 
The historian will find many side lights 
thrown on subjects like the war of 
1812, Jackson’s Administration, the 
Compromise of 1820, the Kansas and 
Nebraska bill, the Missouri Com- 
promise, the anti-slavery agitation, the 
civil war. In the same way characters 
like the Adamses, the historians Sparks, 
Bancroft, Prescott, Parkman and oth- 
ers; the statesmen Webster, Everett, 
Sumner; the writers Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Irving, Lowell and Holmes, are 
presented in personal glimpses which 
have a more vital touch than whole 
volumes of biography.—N. Y. Times 
Saturday Review. 


GRrw: 
J. W. M. TURNER 


This is a valuable work on Turner’s 


life and works. It opens with an ad- 
mirable tracing of art back to its pre- 
historic origin, and gives a compre- 
hensive survey of Greek and Egyptian 
art in its beginning, its rise, its zenith 


and its decline. But all this is merely 
introductory. Turner, himself, the 
man and the artist, the “greatest mas- 
ter of landscape art that the world has 
ever known,” and the description and 
interpretation of his excellent works is 
the purpose of the volume. The bio- 
graphical data has been condensed as 


far as is deemed expedient, the facts 
are presented as interestingly as bio- 
graphical facts can be presented, and 
the study of personality has the requi- 
site oneness and adequate sympathy 
with subject to accomplish a vivid and 
proximitous contemplation of a great 
figure. Mr. Swinburne knows his sub- 
ject, knows the works of the master, 
and he possesses, moreover, a depth 
of insight and an artistic penetration 
and comprehension that make for the 
best results. 


SRIGZD 


COLONEL A. K. M’CLURE’S RECOLLECTIONS OF HALF A 
CENTURY 


The “Recollections” of such a man 
as Colonel McClure inevitably possess 
great interest. The author has lived 
many years, and most of those years 
have been passed in the midst of the 
interests which have gone to make up 
the history of our country. If only in 
the role of critic, he has himself been 


a part of the most important events of 
that history, and his connection there- 
with has extended over such a lengthy 
scope of time that he has seen great 
plans and purposes wax and wane 
and be forgotten, while others, at first 
feeble and tentative, have grown to 
be acknowledged parts of the structure 
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of our present civilization. The vol- 
ume in which Colonel McClure tells 
us of the most salient memories of his 
long life contains a large amount of 
matter, mostly occupied in critical re- 
trospection. The book is not written in 
continued or even sequent form, it be- 
ing divided into some 50 papers or 
articles upon various subjects, mostly 
of national importance and memory, 
with which Colonel McClure was 
either concerned or about which he has 
something new to tell us. The papers 
are not even arranged, as we might 
expect, in chronological order; they 
are placed apparently as they hap- 
pened to be taken up. This is, we 
think, a pity, since a practically chron- 
ological arrangement would have been 
easy of attainment and would have 
given to the book more of the charac- 
ter of sequent history than it now pos- 
sesses. 

Colonel McClure is a man of strong 
opinions and no hesitancy in express- 
ing them. In many cases his judg- 


ments will surprise those who are ac- 


customed to more conventional ideas, 
as in the paper where he states his be- 
lief that had the South not fired upon 
Sumter the Confederacy would have 
been established. Colonel McClure 
buttresses his opinion with many 
strong arguments; but he is hardly 
likely to convert the majority to his 
theory. Colonel McClure is far more 
at home in political matters, and here 
he has to tell us many things of the 
greatest and most intimate interest. 
He knew well the leaders of politics— 
sometimes called statesmen—amid the 
turmoil of the Civil War and the years 
which have followed it, and of them he 
has much to tell us that we could not 
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learn from other sources. Such sub- 
jects as “Why Seward Could Not Be 
President,” “Wilmot and the Wilmot 
Proviso,” “Sumner, Boutwell and 
Chase,” “John Sherman, Author of 
Redemption,” and others of the kind 
promise most interesting revelations of 
personality ; and the promise is amply 
redeemed. Sometimes the prejudices 
of Colonel McClure are too much to 
the fore, as when he tells us—to take 
an example in a matter with which we 
happen to be familiar—that Wilkes 
Booth was a very moderate actor, who 
could never have reached fame. The 
fact is—and it is attested by Miss 
Morris, a better authority on acting 
than Colonel McClure—that Wilkes 
Booth was a dramatic genius, though 
he had not matured his methods at 
the time of his hateful crime. 

On the other hand, Colonel McClure 
is very free from prejudice when there 
is question of mere politics. He sees 
equal good in the pure politician found 
in one party as in the other—or if to 
be found at all. He is as enthusiastic 
in his admiration for Cleveland as for 
Lincoln; he knows no political parti- 
sanship. Personal partisanship indeed 
he displays, and that boldly; but that 
is a different matter and one not to be 
charged as a fault in a chronicler of 
personal politics. 

We have no words but those of 
praise for the book—which, by the 
way, is well printed, bound and illus- 
trated. It is one of the most import- 
ant and adequate volumes of reminis- 
cences that have been published in re- 
cent years, and it is a distinct addi- 
tion to the more intimate aspects of 
the history of our nation.—Baltimore 
Sun, 


SRIGED 
GERMANY 


Living in an age rich in historical 
investigations, this work of Wolf Von 
Schierbrand, meets with no especial 
recognition. And vet “he comes as a 


winged giver to those desiring a cer- 
tain flight are themselves wingless.” 

Most things happen before we are 
aware of them. At the outset we are 
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shown that rarely in the world’s his- 
tory have such radical changes, with 
such wide-reaching consequences, 
taken place as in the ten years since 
1892. 

We are startled to find ourselves a 
part of the great drama that he sets 
forcibly before us. To get the right 
focus and adjust ourselves to it is dif- 
ficult. 

With eyes that do more than see, 
with a mind that does more than think, 
Von Schierbrand bares the heart of a 
great historical development. Looks 
things straight in the face, shows the 
inner workings not only of Germanic 
life, but the world’s life, and the true 
industrial and commercial value of 
things that can no longer be under- 
valued or ignored. He describes mi- 
nutely all of these phases with the per- 
spicuity, the sympathy, the sense of 
proportion that should awaken inter- 
est. While he is not as poetical as 
Carlyle nor as frigid as Taine, he is 
the unprejudiced, forcible man, per- 
fectly familiar with the facts that the 
modern progressive world must have. 

‘All things,” says Emerson, 
the indifferency of circumstances. The 
man is all.” This is thoroughly un- 
folded in the portraiture of the Kaiser 
by Von Schierbrand. That he and not 
Bismarck made Germany, and that it 
was he who first spoke of Germany as 
“a world’s power,” and directed the 
events that makes it a reality. 

With many bold strokes the power 
and the weakness of Germany is 
brought out, things worth knowing, 
and interestingly told. 

German Socialism the Kaiser de- 
nounces, and here we see it is not the 
evil thing we know, but composed of 
the best of the German labor popula- 
tion, law-abiding and peaceable. 

That the Kaiser publicly rebukes 
them and in a brutal way is natural to 
all men who love exalted places not to 
influence and better other men, but to 
be exalted. This is the world’s law. 
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The Kaiser frankly takes all knowl- 
edge to be his provence. Nothing is 
too large for him to grapple; no knowl- 
edge beyond his provence. 

The fearless way that he unarmed a 
monarch in a nation composed largely 
of that socialism which he hates, walks 
and rides unattended, is the noble trib- 
ute of a brave man to the nation he 
loves. His very picturesqueness ap- 
peals to the people whom he insists 
upon ruling as well as governing. 

He has that potent, forceful, strenu- 
ous personality that compels attention. 
He is the true exponent of his double 
lineage, Guelph and Hohenzollern. His 
pithy, apt sayings, like “yellow dan- 
ger” and “mailed fist,” live. He re- 
tains the restlessness that distinguished 
him at school, when he took for his 
motto “Rast ich so rost ich.” His 
sincerity even where he attitudinizes 
and enjoys pyrotechnic displays, does 
not lessen, but emphasizes the likeness 
to the President that many are forced 
to see. 

That he has veered on the Agrarian 
question and in his attitude towards 
America is the result of commercial 
and national reasoning. 

His hatred to America Von Schier- 
brand stamps clearly, and why he 
sought approachment by dazzling the 
Republic with a royal visitor takes no 
wizard to understand. But that he re- 
gards this as little better than a “Mob 
Government,” “an experiment,” “a 
conglomerate, a bubbling caldron,” is 
as true now as when he said to Presi- 
dent Harrison “Such a seething party 
politics as yours are not conducive to 
a calm, well-balanced public opinion.’ 

His home life is simple and charm- 
ing. And while the Kaiser has no 
veto power, and less power under the 
Constitution than the President of the 
United States, he has, through his per- 
sonality, with masterfulness, in a dra- 
matic way, disregarded the words and 
even the substance of the Constitu- 
tion. The mesmeric influence on the 
mind and imagination of the nation by 
a ruler with a daring, forceful person- 
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ality is dangerous, because it has no 
limit other than his will. That some 
have considered him mad Von Schier- 
brand does not question, but he brushes 
it aside as unworthy of consideration. 

In an age of supreme human effort, 
of miraculous achievements, this 
strong, true picture of the ruler who 
holds a larger share of public attention 
than any German ruler since Frederick 
the Great, is timely and attractive, es- 
pecially since every phase of life, in 
politics, in patriotism, in art, in science, 
in literature, is given with photo- 
graphic truth and sharpness. 

Von Schierbrand, through deep 
comprehension and thorough knowl- 
edge, solves many things that other- 
wise were full of confusion and bat- 
fling contradictions. We are shown 
through the personality of one man 
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and democratic transformation, 
changes in Germany that the boldest 
dreams have never carried out, and 
which is truth everywhere. 

True work bears its individual im- 
press. History cannot be taken sec- 
ond-hand, and in this analysis of Ger- 
many there is revealed the energy and 
resources of our period and the worth 
of individual effort. 

The only weak chapter in the book 
is the last; here the author ceases to 
be an historian and enters the realms of 
fiction to forecast Germany’s future. 
History and romance are not born 
twins. If when through he had writ- 
ten Finis, he would have clinched the 
nail of his intellectual conscience which 
Lowell says is the true mark of the real 
scholar. 

Kate Blackiston Stille. 


PRIYA 


RHODE ISLAND 


Irving Berdine Richman’s ‘Rhode 
Island: Its Making and Its Meaning” 
is in part a history of that tiny com- 
monwealth—the smallest in our coun- 
try. But the world-wide interest are 
the play of personal forces, the charac- 
ters of individual men, the strife of par- 
ties over the principles of freedom of 
conscience in religion and the rights of 
man in politics, and they are typical 
then of general history. There are 
histories dry, statistical, daty. There 
are other books, in sometimes-called 
literature, built upon two or three gen- 
erally well-known facts, and these are 
called historical novels. Mr. Rich- 
man meant to write a history; he never 
tried to make it a novel. It is a his- 


tory, but so lively are its facts, so full 
of human interest, of the play of the 
aspirations, achievements and_ foibles 
of men that, added to its value, both as 
a commonwealth and a general history, 
is a spice of romance, a depth of drama 
that gives more than the absorption of 


the historic novel. And Mr. Rich- 
man’s marshaling of facts is with such 
an appreciation of their dramatic value 
as not to detract from it. 

There are two volumes. Within the 
period they survey, 1636-1683, or from 
the settlement of Rhode Island to the 
death of Roger Williams, it was 
founded and perpetrated, and Democ- 
racy, in the modern sense, became es- 
tablished. David Strang. 
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OHIO AND THE WESTERN RESERVE 


Alfred Mathews, of this city, whose 
early life was passed in the Buckeye 
State, of which he is a native, has per- 


formed a task in historical writing 
worthily and with sympathetic know]l- 
edge and understanding in his volume 
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on “Ohio and the Western Reserve.” 
An integral part of this ably written 
and illuminative record of the migra- 
tion of large bodies of people into the 
Western Reserve from Connecticut is 
the story of Wyoming, its Indian wars 
and massacres, by which the “Connec- 
ticut movement” is connected with the 
history of Pennsylvania. The roman- 
tic story of Wyoming as we are dis- 
posed to regard it nowadays, but which 
was so terrible for the people who were 
harassed by the Pennamite wars and 
their horrible sequel, the massacre, is 
told with great skill and true narrative 
impulse. It can be said in simple truth 
that Mr. Mathews has treated his sub- 
ject more comprehensively than any 
other writer on the “Connecticut move- 
ment,” and that his volume as a whole 
and its separate parts bears the im- 
press of original investigation. The 
analytical turn to Mr. Mathews’s mind 
is shown in his philosophical presenta- 
tion of the results of his investigations. 
He does much to explain why Ohio 
men have made such a splendid record 
for themselves and outstripped the sons 
of older and more populous States in 


achieving a position of commanding 
influence in national affairs. In this 
regard Mr. Mathews is not unmindful 
of the composite character of the Ohio 
settlers, and he is not a mere blind par- 
tisan and special pleader in adopting 
the specialized treatment which confines 
his survey to the pioneers from Con- 
necticut who reached the Western Re- 
serve by way,of Pennsylvania. “While 
indisputably the largest of the several 
distinct elements, or colonies, compos- 
ing Ohio, it was also the latest of the 
four principal ones, and had a com- 
paratively small part in the original for- 
mation of the Commonwealth to which 
it contributed later so largely of men 
and influence. A sufficient reason for 
its specialized treatment is its impor- 
tance; but its distinctiveness and 
strength of individuality also are con- 
ducive to this procedure.” Mr. Ma- 
thews writes in a spacious and digni- 
fied style and passes in review the rec- 
ord of Ohio in politics, war, literature, 
journalism and science. The volume 
is illustrated with many portraits and 
views.—Philadelphia Press. 
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ESSAYS AND DELIGHT: THE Soul OF ART—STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER—SUN- 


DIALS AND ROSES OF 


TRAVEL srupus. 


YESTERDAY—JOURNEYS IN ITALY—LOMBARD 


DELIGHT: THE SOUL OF ART 


This book may become a very val- 
uable one, both to artists and laymen. 
It consists of five lectures, which were 
formerly delivered to students. The 
theme of these lectures is Delight; Mr. 
Eddy calls delight the very soul of art. 
He makes it plain that without delight 
in the thought, delight in the symbol, 
and delight in labor, there can be no 
true art. By showing what pure art 
really is, the lectures ‘give a basis for 
discrimination between that which is 
and that which is not art and thus help 


the tyro to judge the rate of his 
achievement. Mr. Eddy makes clear, 
also, the difference between an artist 
and an artisan; according to his views 
no copyist, however accurate and faith- 
ful to his work, can be an artist, be- 
cause there is lacking that delight in 
his own conception that every artist, 
no matter how slight his subject, must 
feel. Mr. Eddy says: “Every art mu- 
seum is a library; you may enter to 
copy, or you may enter to read, or you 
may enter to write; copy little, read 
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much, and then write as your soul dic- 
tates.” Our author would not decry, 
however, the patient, honest labor of 
the plodder. “We cannot all be cap- 
tains, but we can all do the best there 
is in us, and try our best to appreciate 
the leadership of those who can do 
better.” 

In the lectures, the connection that 
once existed among the Fine Arts, and 
between them and the handicrafts, is 
pointed out. The book is full of rich 
and varied illustrations from the mas- 
ters of the arts; there are copious al- 
lusions to the works of Shakespeare, 
Milton, Tennyson, Browning, Keats, 
Fitzgerald; of Angelo, Leonardo, Ra- 
phael, Millet, Velasquez, Rembrandt; 
of Pheidias, and of many other poets, 
painters and sculptors. When one fell 
short of the highest, the cause is 
brought to light; where another 
wrought the grand, the wonderful, the 
sublime, we are again led to see that 
the marvelous achievement was due to 
the delight of his artist soul. By this 
delight, our author does not mean sim- 
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ply outward joy. He says, “A man’s 
soul may be filled with delight, though 
his eyes are wet with tears; the drafts- 
man may delight in his work though 
his body be racked with agony; the 
masterpiece may be at once the death 
and the triumph of the artist. The de- 
light we have in mind is that supreme 
contentment which ever attends the ex- 
pression of one’s best self in one’s own 
way.” 

With so keen an appreciation of the 
worth, the dignity, the full meaning of 
art, Mr. Eddy cannot but lament the 
sordidness of some of the would-be ar- 
tists of the day, and the favor which 
they sometimes win from a public who, 
with eyes to see, see not. In conclu- 
sion, he says to us: 

“When we want good things they 
will be produced for us. Silent Shakes- 
peare and .idle Angelos await your 
summons; they will not come at the 
call of hollow pretence, but when you 
want them so badly you cannot live 
without them, they will arise to do 
your bidding.” I. S. &. 
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STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER 


These volumes, like their predeces- 
sors, consist of essays, nearly all of 
which are occupied with subjects in 
literary biography. Sir Leslie Stephen 
has made wide excursions in this inter- 
esting field, and the results of his 
labors have been gathered in several 
books bearing the stamp of a fresh 
and individual mind. Writers who 
stimulate thought and spur the lag- 
ging attention are not so plentiful in 
these days. A book that can be read 
straight through at a gallop without 
pause for breath, is not necessarily a 
good book. The best authors make 
us stop from time to time and brood 
over what we have read. Now they 
arouse antagonism, and again they 
compel acquiescence. For the truth 
of any given question is not always so 


obveous as many persons think, and a 
forceful writer often suggests more 


than he openly states. Especially is 
this true of the essay. To write a 
good essay is a very difficult undertak- 
ing and the best of them are rated 
among the gems of literature.. 

If Sir Leslie Stephen cannot be 
classed with the great essayists, it will 
be conceded that he displays consider- 
able ability in that line. His is an 
aggressive intellect which does not 
stand in awe of “system” or shibbo- 
leths, be they literary or otherwise. He 
has no more toleration for shams than 
Carlyle had, and, when it pleases him, 
he can riddle fads with keen shafts of 
irony. Through his books run a 
broad vein of common sense—not the 
variety found in the average unimag- 
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inative man, however, but a common 
sense founded on wide study and 
thoughtful observation. Occasionally 
he verges on cynicism, but it is a cyn- 
icism touched with humor, and after 
all, a little free thinking and plain- 
speaking helps to clear the brain and 
brace the moral fibre. 

The essays here considered display 
their author’s characteristics as well, 
perhaps, as any others that could be 
chosen for the purpose. Evidences of 
deep insight and wide sympathy are 
everywhere discernible, and each arti- 
cle is a compressed volume of clear- 
cut thought. The style is perfectly 
lucid, terse and vigorous. These are 
no “purple patches;” no attempts at 
rhetoric or fine writing and no parade 
of learning to overawe the average 
reader. The sentences are short, sim- 
ple in construction, and they go direct 
to the point. Some of them are strik- 
ing bits of acute criticism thrown out 
in epigrammatic form. One is con- 
stantly meeting with remarks, such as: 
“The cardinal virtue of a good style 
is that every sentence should be alive 
to its fingers’ ends,” or, “I have al- 
ways wondered how some political the- 


We have a desire to linger over this 
charming book, to think about it, to 
dream about it. It is quaint, antique, 
like fine old furniture of centuries ago, 
like fragile china of a far-off distant 
age. It has sentiment, it has poetry, 
there is useful information, but it is 
glazed over by a pretty play of fancy, 
a delicate, artistic play of tender lights 
and softening shadow. 

Sun-dials are not new subjects. 
Roses have been written about until 
one might think the world contained 
no other flowers. But old as they are, 
worn as they are, there are new phases, 
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SUN-DIALS AND ROSES OF YESTERDAY 
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ories can survive a walk through the 
Strand.” This plain, severe style, and 
practical way of looking at things will 
be as a dash of cold water to many a 
believer in misty systems of philosophy 
and esthetics. 

The contents of the volume in hand 
embrace some interesting titles. Here, 
for instance, we have a nice question 
of literary ethics discussed in an essay 
on the “Browning Letters.” The arti- 
cles on Bagehot, Huxley, Froude and 
Ruskin are examples of luminous crit- 
icism and appraisement. That on 
“Shakespeare as a Man,” is a penetrat- 
ing study of the great dramatist’s per- 
sonality. “In Praise of Walking,” 
while not a biographical study, tells 
in delightful fashion the enthusiasm 
that this particular biographer has for 
a healthy and attractive mode of exer- 
cise. In fact there is none of these 
essays which one can skip without 
loss; for they will at least provide a 
few hours’ communion with an alert, 
shrewd and not tinkindly thinker, who 
inspires us in a measure with some- 
thing of his own serene philosophy. 


A. S. Henry. 





new ideas and Mrs. Earle’s book is 
neither tedious nor hackneyed. She 
has gone back and gathered lore and 
other interesting facts about all fa- 
mous sun-dials, she supplements her 
charming descriptions with their poet- 
ic coloring, by photographs. There are 
charming anecdotes, pretty legends, 
there is practical guidance and accura- 
cy and detail of statement. The lover 
of the old, the mist-be-dimmed, the 
moss-covered, the rusted, will find in 
“Sun Dials and Roses” a companion 
book for many leisure hours. 
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JOURNEYS IN ITALY 


Here is a book illustrative of how 
charming a work on travels may be 
made. There is not a dull page in it, 
and if its subject matter is not always 
so novel (how could it be novel when 
it has served so often as the subject 
matter for an aspiring pen?) it has 
nonetheless the merit of being entirely 
original in form and more than un- 
usually felicitous and interesting in 
expression. 

The ground covered could not be 
new. I think every square inch of 
Italian land must have at some time 
been written about, and those places 
of peculiar interest and beautiful as- 
sociation have so frequently been de- 
scribed in all manner of language that 
little absolutely unheard of can be said 
of them. But Mr. Gautier has ren- 
dered his descriptions so colorful and 


his associations so vivid, he has im- 
parted such a poetic charm to every- 
thing upon which his pen has touched, 
he has such a bright, intimate, conver- 
sational manner that old things become 
as bright and new, and we are carried 
with him across the seas to that sunny 
land of the deep blue skies and noble 
historic monuments, to Milan, to Ven- 
ice, to Rome, with as much reality as 
is possible without actually taking the 
journey ourselves. And his story is 
made more real, more vivid, by the 
numerous pictures (photogravures of 
mere than ordinary worth and beauty) 
which show just where the writer is 
in his travels and just about what he is 
speaking. It is not only a serviceable 
guide-book, but it is an interesting nar- 
rative as well, and a gift-book to win 
the heart of any fastidious book-lover. 
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LOMBARD STUDIES 


Countess Martinengo is a practised 
literary hand, and writes agreeably on 
matters suggested for the most part 
by her adopted home on the noblest of 
all Italian lakes. The Lake of Garda, 
thought the least visited by tourists, is 
the poets’ lake above all others, and 
the Countess fitly devotes her first 
paper to its charms. Catullus, Virgil, 
Dante, Tennyson, are a fine company 
for any piece of water to be associated 
with; but those who know Benacus 
will not deny that he deserves them. 

In the second paper, headed “Mem- 
orials of a Lombard House,” a short 
account is given of the Martinengo 
family, with its many ramifications. Its 
members appear with some frequency 
in the sixteenth century. None of them 
rose to great eminence, but they were 
efficient people in various walks of life, 
and in the next century even produced 


a saint. Sciarra, we may remark, who 
is believed by many, including the 
Countess, to be the original of a fa- 
mous portrait by Moretto in the Na- 
tional Gallery, was perhaps “a gallant 
gentleman” (the term had a connota- 
tion of its own in Cinquecento days), 
but he was undoubtedly as great a 
ruffan as any of the Italian adven- 
turers who were the curse of France 
under the Medicean régime, and his 
fate (a soldier’s death in a conflict with 
which he had no concern but that of 
the swash-buckler) was a good deal 
better than he deserved. A more es- 
timable member of the family was 
Count Fortunato, of the Cesaresco 
branch, friend of the admirable Vit- 
toria Colonna and himself an accom- 
plished man of letters. His brother 
was the Papal envoy who was sent by 
the pacific Pius IV. in hope of coming 
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to some modus vivendi with Queen 
Elizabeth, but who never got within 
speaking distance of her. 

The remaining papers, with the ex- 
ception of one on Lombard agricul- 
ture, are magazine articles of the more 
intelligent kind, but call for little re- 
mark; unless, perhaps, that one does 
not quite see what Rimini, whether 
“to-day” or “historical,” has to do in 
a Lombard gallery, and that one has 
had by this time almost enough of 
Francesca and of the Malatestas. The 
agricultural question is too large to be 
discussed here. It may, however, be 
said that both the Countess and Mr. 
Villari agree in thinking well of the 
mezzeria system in the abstract, as a 
fair tenure, and productive of good re- 
lations between owner and tenant. The 
Countess suggests that the experiment 
might be tried of introducing it into 
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England, incidentally making the 
rather startling remark that “English 
soil yields threefold the crops grown in 
Italy.” It may be so, but we do not 
remember to have seen in England 
mulberries, vines, maize and gourds 
all growing simultaneously in the same 
field. She hints at the same tale of 
diminished respect on the part of chil- 
dren for their elders, and of a falling 
off in the stamina of the laboring class. - 
One is certainly struck, in walking 
about an Italian country town—this 
very Salo is the special instance we 
have in mind—on a Sunday, by the 
marked physical inferiority of the 
young men to the girls with whom they 
are “keeping company.” Let us hope 
that no Italian poet in the near future 
will have cause to echo Horace’s “Non 
his juventus orta parentibus.”—Lon- 
don Athenaeum. 
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A STUDY OF PROSE 
A LITERARY HIstoORY OF PERSIA—THE JOy OF LIVING. 


FICTION—A HISTORY OF CRITICISM— 


A STUDY OF PROSE FICTION 


The origin of this book was in a 
course of lectures which Mr. Perry de- 
livered on prose fiction at Princeton 
University. A request made by many 
students and teachers, and resulting 
from these lectures, has led him to 
write the present study. Since the time 
of these “talks” at Princeton, however, 
the views of Mr. Perry have somewhat 
changed. As editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly, he has been compelled to 
read professionally so many and such 
a variety of manuscripts that his stand- 
ards have been remolded and have now 
a more practical form than when they 
were yet wholly artistic. To quote the 
preface it is “as if an enthusiast for 
art, after serving first as painter’s ap- 
prentice and then as lecturer on paint- 


ing, had been forced to act as hanging 
committee for an exhibition, and now, 
with a zeal for his subject which sur- 
vives every disillusionment, were to 
mount a chair in the picture gallery 
and preach to all comers.” For very 
deprecatorily to himself, the author 
states that “it is not to be denied that 
there is more or less sermonizing in 
the book.” 

Mr. Perry’s scheme of treating 
fiction is, however, a most satisfac- 
tory once. He does not trace the 
history of the English novel, but by 
analysis and comparison he arrives at 
a definite estimate and a sane conclu- 
sion as to the standard of prose fic- 
tion. We have the reasons, for the fic- 
tion that exists and has existed, the de- 
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mand, created by popular fancy, and 
the influences that have borne upon 
this development of public taste. We 
have poetry and fiction placed side by 
side. We have fiction and the drama 
compared. We have science set be- 
side the novel. Then we have a com- 
prehensive dissection of the parts of a 
work of fiction, plot, character, inven- 


tion. We have a discourse on style 
and an essay on the present tendencies 
of American fiction. In short, we have 
a book that is well adapted for a stu- 
dent’s use, one that has plenty of solid 
information and advice, and has it all 
expressed in such a non-wearisome 
manner that the layman can enjoy it 
as well as the scholar. 


CRix: 


PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY'’S HISTORY OF CRITICISM 


This is the second of the three vol- 
umes which, when completed, will 
cover the entire subject of criticism 
and literary taste from the earliest 
texts to the present time. The work 
represents one of the few attempts 
made thus far to treat of the whole 
subject in all its breadth of range, and 
we are told that Professor Saintsbury 
has been engaged for thirty years in 
gathering together the materials for 
his stupendous task. 

The book which we have here be- 
fore us begins with the criticism of the 
Renaissance, all prior to this having 
been included in the volume preceding. 
The’ book is far too large to permit at 
this point anything more than a cur- 
sory examination, though its import- 
ance would entitle it to a full and 
thorough consideration. 

The arrangement divides the volume 
into two separate books numbered IV. 
and V., I., Il. and III. having ap- 
peared in Volume I., and each book 
contains several chapters. 

Book IV. discusses the Renaissance 
epoch, the starting-point of the criti- 
cism of that period and the influences 
that made for it on to Erasmus, who 
is considered in some detail as a repre- 
sentative critic. In chapter two of the 
same book the early Italian critics are 


considered, followed by a study of 
later Italian criticism in a third chap- 
ter. Chapter four takes up the criti- 
cism of the Pleiade, while chapter five, 
a very considerable and significant 
portion of the volume, deals with Eliz- 
abethan criticism. After an inter- 
chapter, numbered IV., Book V. opens 
with a discussion of French criticism 
from Malherbe to Boileau and ends 
with Italian critical decadence and a 
brief consideration of the limited crit- 
ical achievements of the Spaniards. 
Professor Saintsbury has brought to 
his task not only an extended know!l- 
edge of his subject but a painstaking 
care and conscientious effort that 
should insure it accuracy and indis- 
putable authority. As he himself says, 
the subject is so wide and he has been 
compelled to consult so many and such 
a variety of works bearing upon the 
undertaking that some few errors have 
been unavoidable, but with a few ex- 
ceptions the work presents irreproach- 
able correctness of fact, and as a book 
of large and valuable information it 
must take its stand in the high places 
of literary history. It has been com- 
pressed to a point that eliminates the 
danger of tediousness and the style of 
expression makes in every degree read- 


able. 
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A Literary History of Persia 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF PERSIA 


This worthy book belongs to that 
already well-known and_ valuable 
series, “The Library of Literary His- 
tory.” The present volume is contrib- 
uted by Professor Edward G. Browne, 
Sir Thomas Adams’s Professor of 
Arabic and sometime lecturer in Per- 
sian in the University of Cambridge. 
Professor Browne expresses his long- 
conceived aim and ambition to accom- 
plish a work on Persia and the Per- 
sians thus: “For many years I had 
cherished a desire to write a history of 
the intellectual and literary achieve- 
ments of the Persians, somewhat on 
the lines of that most admirable work, 
‘Green’s Short History of the English 
People,’ a work which any writer may 
be proud to adopt as a model, but 
which few can hope to rival and none 
to surpass.” 

Professor Browne realized that not- 
withstanding the plentiful number of 
works now existing on Persia, a con- 
cise and comprehensive consideration 
of this wonderful people was yet lack- 
ing. Of all the excellent books which 
can be gathered on the subject most 
are merely monographs of a particular 
period, while anything in the nature 
of a general history is not to be found, 
at least not in readable or eminently 
worthy form. Professor Browne tells 
us how he has collected year by year 
materials of all sorts from all sources, 
with the view of some day writing a 
book after a clear, carefully-digested 
fashion, something ready-at-hand, 
something of more than specific interest 
and specific appeal. But ere he acquired 
all that to him seemed necessary he 


was the recipient of two invitations to 
write a literary history of Persia for 
the Library history, which he knew to 
be so admirable. His acceptance of 
one of the these invitations has resulted 
in the volume now at hand. 

The work is planned on broad, gen- 
eral lines. It is an intellectual history 
of the Persians, a history of the ten- 
dencies of the various epochs in Per- 
sian history, rather than a discourse on 
the various writers and poets and their 
works. It was a study of movements, 
of forces, that made for ends which 
Professor Browne wished to accom- 
plish and which he has accomplished 
so wonderfully well. The field is wide; 
to compress it has been a task of no 
mean proportions ; to compress and yet 
fail not in giving all essentials is a 
work to try the mettle of any scholar. 
The material was without doubt al- 
most endless, but the author has suc- 
ceeded. in condensing into an octavo 
volume of four hundred and eighty 
pages all the chief points with certain 
necessary dilations of Persian literary 
achievements from the earliest times 
to Firdawsi. He has boiled down his 
information to a point where only the 
best remains, and he has set forth this 
best in a manner not only clear and 
readily understandable, but also full 
of original touches and _ interesting 
phases. The book will be a conven- 
ient one, not too long to be always 
accessible, never untrustworthy, inas- 
much as its authenticity is not to be 
doubted and thoroughly appreciable at 
all times from first page to last. 


FRIEGZD 
THE JOY OF LIVING 


This is a drama now being pre- 
sented by Mrs. Patrick Campbell. It 
is the latest work of Hermann Suder- 
mann and it shows this clever drama- 
tist at his best. In the present play he 


is the consummate artist; he creates 
and his creations are convincing; they 
are endowed with reality. A woman’s 
soul is the theme of the story, and Mr. 
Sudermann seems capable of dealing 
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with souls. Beata, physically frail, 
has a spirit that might belong more 
appropriately to a mighty man, a spirit 
that harmoniously combines a man’s 
strength and power of endurance, with 
a woman’s rare gift of love and essen- 
tial points of weakness. In the end 
she flings away life, that life which so 
spasmodically she has enjoyed living, 
in order to save for longer life the one 
to whom her whole soul has given its 
fulness of worship. Here is a Guine- 
vere who seems almost justified; here 
is a Guinevere whose passion for 
Launcelot prevents in no way her 
smooth friendship with her husband 
or her unstinting performance of the 


duties of motherhood. The picture is 
one of high society and political life, 
and it has clearness and impressive- 
ness. 

From the literary standpoint the play 
is well-ordered, properly sustained and 
artistic both in its form and in its man- 
ner of treatment. It has a subtle, 
ironic touch that somehow softens the 
tragic climax and makes the pathetic 
passages more natural and life-like. 

As a translation it is a most credit- 
able piece of work. This is a depart- 
ure into a new field for Mrs. Wharton, 
but she proves her right to turn from 
the beaten track. 


[> 


MARIELLA: OF OutT-WrEsT—Bayvou TRISTE—AN OLD COUNTRY 
F | C T I O N HOUSE—HIDDEN MANNA—EGLEE, A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE—THE 
KING’S AGENT—NEW COLLECTIONS OF SHORT STORIES—THE SONG 
AND THE SINGER—THE TASKMASTERS—THE VICEROY'S PROTEGE. 


MARIELLA: OF OUT WEST 


In one book, Mrs. Higginson has 
done almost that very thing for the 
people of the region of which she 
writes, and which she designates loose- 
ly as Out-West, that Miss Wilkins 
has done in her stories for the people 
of New England. She has depicted 
the lives of the common folk; and she 
has done it in a way to be aptly de- 
scribed by one adjective—large. We 
are shown, convincingly, the provin- 
cialism of the far West, which is a very 
different thing from the provincialism 
of New England, and somehow needs 
a larger canvas, which Mrs. Higgin- 
son has given it. 

This is not in any sense a compari- 
son between Miss Wilkins’ and Mrs. 
Higginson’s work ; being merely a crit- 
icism of “Mariella: Of Out-West ;” but 
the similarity of themes makes un- 
avoidable a contrast of the methods of 
the two writers. They bear somewhat 
the same relation to each other that a 


large painting does to a series of small 
and perfect etchings. Each depicts to 
the last, most intimate detail the lives 
of her characters; and alike in the 
work of each, we are impressed with 
the sordid narrowness of it all. The 
sordid narrowness of “Out West” is, 
however, of a different kind from the 
tragic repression of the New England 
village, and more revolting. Mrs. Hig- 
ginson’s people radiate coarseness; 
they rail, they vituperate; they emit 
epithets such as the modest reviewer 
blushes to pen. They shriek aloud 
from page to page the naked horror of 
ungoverned speech. The petty can- 
kering gossip, the maiicious slander, 
the prying fault-seeking curiosity of 
small minds, the pathos and humor of 
perfectly unconscious meanness; these 
they display throughout a book writ- 
ten with frightful fidelity and convinc- 
ingness. And the characters that em- 
body these pleasing qualities are, for 
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Mariella : 


the most part, the wives and mothers 
of the story! Do you fling down the 
book in disgust? No, it is too powerful. 
One reads, one shudders. ‘Then one be- 
gins to have a conception of the mean- 
ing—namely, that this cramped and 
crippled life is not depravity but igno- 
rance, that, conclusively, sin is igno- 
rance, lack of development, uneven, 
ill-proportioned growth. Apace with 
the unfolding of the story grows this 
sense of its meaning, culminating in a 
large hope, a lofty belief for the future 
of the race. 

But this is not the story ; and the au- 
thor is sufficiently an artist that the 
story is the thing, as one reads. It is 
the old tale of the young generation 
that outstrips its parent, and pauses 
upon higher ground to readjust its 
point of view. The heir of the ages, 
entering exultant upon the realization 
of his fair estate, is wont to forget the 
heritage added by his immediate pre- 
decessor to the sum of his possessions 
Mariella of Out-West is, however, cast 
in a mould large enough not to miss 
the lesson of the struggle that dwarfs 
so many young minds into a belittling 
contempt for their forbears. This is 


her conclusion of the whole matter: 
“These advantages * *:° * should cer- 
tainly refine and polish the manners. They 
should also ennoble the nature, broaden the 
character, and give a wide and generous 
outlook on life. It seems to me that educa- 
tion should first of all make it impossible 
for those possessing it to criticise others 
who have not been so fortunate. Whatever 
else it may do, if it doesn’t do that, it fails. 
* When it is given to one to be 


Of Out-West 
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noble or great, it doesn’t matter where he 
lives, or what his advantages have been. 
He can get education from mountains and 
forests and from the people about him, 
while others are getting it from colleges 
and paintings and music. If he cannot, he 
is not one of those who count in the world. 
And when one has had all the advantages 
of higher education and yet has not received 
from it that which makes it impossible for 
him to criticize another less fortunate, nor 
that which gives him a kind and generous 
heart, he also is one of those who do not 
count.” 


The heroine of these wise pro- 
nouncements, and of the tale, is very 
feminine. The story of her con- 
scientious struggle between the out- 
grown lover of her childhood, whom 
circumstances, not nature, have nar- 
rowed into a “man with the hoe,” 
and the lover of her broader life, who 
comprehends them both, is intense, 
passionate, and at the same time in- 
stinct with pathos. Each man loves 
her more than himself; each is fine 
enough to relinquish her; the one for 
her own happiness, the other to the 
conception of abstract right that tri- 
umphs over his passion; but the un- 
schooled lover’s love is the larger; and 
his is the needful and accepted sacri- 
fice. “I set out years ago to love her 
better’n myself—and I’ve done it. I'll 
do it to the end. But, oh, help me, 
now!” cried he, lifting his wretched 
eyes in a despairing and passionate 
prayer to God. 

There are very many excellencies in 
this book; it will repay a careful, a re- 
peated reading. Its people live. 

7.¥. 


CRres 
BAYOU TRISTE 


This breath, from the lavender and 
rose-scented linens of the long ago, 
brings a home-sick longing and leaves 
an ache. What is it? An echo of a 
half-forgotten ballad? A bit’ of the 
old china? A scrap from the grand- 
mother’s wedding gown, woven all 


into a simple homely idyl, faint, illu- 
sive, tantalizing. For it is nothing of 
itself. A dream caught and held in 
the restful home by strong, true sym- 
pathetic women, that make homes 
beautiful and bind hearts close to 
them. A shadow picture of auld lang 
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syne. A woman’s gentle voice, raised 
for the misplaced race. Under the 
thin guise of the story the fond rela- 
tions between the white and the black 
is brought out. 

Only the other day Wise reminded 
us of that which we are forgetting, 
viz: that it was to the negroes that 
Southern homes were entrusted, and 
that wives, mothers and children were 
cared for by them, while the men bat- 
tled in the field. 

The dominant note in the story is the 
tenderness, the pride, the vanity, the 
diplomacy, the shrewdness of the 
negro. And in all the world there are 
no truer judges of character, no peo- 
ple so quick to detect faults and weak- 
nesses and to take advantage of them. 
Nowhere such pride in family, the 
masters from which they ranked, and 
how jealously they guarded and lied 
for it if necessary, is pictured. The 
“kunjered” element could not be lett 
out, nor the fallacious props like the 
secret society that “don’t do nothin’ fur 
you whiles youse livin’, days ‘sociated 
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fur de spress purpose of honorin’ you 
after youse dade.”’ 

The plantation love, almost a pas- 
sion, is woven in with golden threads. 

Not a care-free life, but a care- 
heaped life, but precious beyond gold. 
How beautiful stands out the “dear, 
lovely, unprofitable old place” that 
master and mistress, child and slave 
were born loving. 

When the heroine tells us that “real 
cleverness is comprehension of the sit- 
uation” we know it belongs to her who 
has lifted the curtain and shown this 
“home life with its droll make-shifts 
and petty trials, its simplicity and gen- 
uineness and frank poverty.” We 
thank her for the realities of a by-gone 
existence, which prove that honesty 
and kindliness are the bridges needed 
to carry us safely over the dark and 
angry stream that threatens national 
existence. “To all who understand the 
signals of the future, there is audible 
upon the winds a gathering” moan, 
and every effort that turns it to a song 
of peace is God-given. 

Kate Blackiston Stillé. 


CRiw: 
AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE 


Richard Le Gallienne’s account of 
“An Old Country House” is as charm- 
ing a book as one could find in a sum- 
mer’s day. It is beautiful in make- 
up; the quaint illustrations are a de- 
light in themselves. Altogether, it is 
the kind of book one loves to handle 
and caress, if only for the attractive- 
ness of its cover. 

As to the subject, if one were to in- 
sist upon “more matter and less art,” 
he would merely show his ingratitude 
and his disposition to fault-finding. 
For the story is exceedingly sweet and 
pleasing ; or rather it is not a story at 
all, but just quiet talks and thoughts 
about an old house, and an old garden, 
old flowers, and old books. The whole 
Country House is pervaded with old- 


ness; we can almost perceive a faint 
mustiness from the ancient tomes “still 
smelling sweet and blossoming in the 
dust.” The feeling of veneration 
with which the master of the Country 
House regards these time-honored vol- 
umes is truly beautiful. He calls them 
“exquisite vessels, frail and rare, in 
which are mysteriously hoarded the 
potent influences and sweet-smelling 
thoughts of the finest spirits; these 
carefully guarded, lovingly tended fa- 
miliars of the perfumed shelf, taken 
down with such reverence, put back 
with such care, fondled in the lamp- 
light, and cherished all the day; dainty 
creatures whom one dare scarcely trust 
into the hands of a friend, at once so 
omnipotent and so fragile.” 





An Old Country House 


The thoughts on flowers are as love- 
ly as those on books. Oh, the joy of 
gardens! Nothing we buy is our own, 
particularly flowers, says the master of 
the Country House. What a wonder- 
ful fascination lurks in one’s own gar- 
den! “Something sighs at your el- 
bow, and a hidden bird drops a hint 
of the secret, and a star-beam offers 
to show you the way. The night 
wind, perfumed with all the spices of 
a day’s wandering, throws her arms 
about you, and you hear the little 


From ‘‘An Old Country House "’ 
stream that slept all day softly sere- 
nading the evening star.” 

Such is the sweet joy attached to 
the “Old Country House.” If anyone 
wishes to select a New Year’s gift for 
a friend, he will do well to choose this 
book that tells of the delightful old 
place. In giving this, he will also give 
a garden of wondrous flowers, he will 
give rare old books, besides pleasant 
thoughts, and restfulness, and—a sun- 
dial that will count only the happy 
hours for the coming year. J. S. E. 


SRIGD 


HIDDEN MANNA 


It takes wading, literal wading, 
through at least a quarter of this tale 
before one reaches a point where the 
pages become even in the slightest de- 
gree interesting. But once this point 
is attained, the absorbing powers of 
the story increase gradually but stead- 
ily to a fit and effective end. 

Mr. A. J. Dawson, whose “African 


Nights’ Entertainments” is well known 
to a wide circle of readers, is an au- 
thor accurately acquainted in every 
minutest detail with the subjects of 
which he writes. His knowledge of 
Northern Africa, of Morocco and the 
neighboring states and of all the many 
cities in each is most extensive, and in 
his stories he presents pictures of life 
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and character that are rare among 
works of fiction and are of an intimate 
nature infrequently, if ever, attained 
by works of history, travel or descrip- 
tion. 

The present tale, “Hidden Manna,” 
is a tale of typical Eastern intrigue, 
brought closer home by the introduc- 
tion of an ambitious English woman. 
There is a deal of complications and 
many scenes are of thrilling order, 


reaching almost to the plane of dra- 
matic art, while the character of the 
Northern African and his mode of 
living, and the life of a high church 
official and ruler are portrayed with a 
realistic touch that, combined with the 
depth of plot, forms a tale which must 
needs give pleasure in the reading, and 
holds the interest throughout the 
greater portion. 


FATED 


EGLEE, A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE 


More and more names of women 
are being added to the pages of history 
each year. Famous women as they 
are popularly called, may be rulers, as 
was Queen Victoria, they may be wo- 
men of the higher classes of society, 
as Madame Recamier, they may be 
women of the general class, as Frances 
Willard, or they may be women of 
the more ignorant classes, and to this 
belongs Eglée, the subject of Mr. W. 
R. H. Trowbridge’s new novel. 

Born in the worst slum district of 
Paris, and growing up among the most 
ignorant surroundings, one can hardly 
expect to find a woman with this his- 
tory becoming a factor in history or 
having any influence upon the public. 

Nevertheless, Eglée is a character 
of history and not an invention of the 
author. The little known of her, up 
to the present time, is the account from 
which Mr. Trowbridge has taken the 
principal facts for his book. It is a 
hasty account of the girl in the “Me- 
moirs” of Count de Beugnot, who met 
Eglée in the concierge. 

Why should this girl, born and bred 
in the district of Paris that was most 
against aristocracy, and one would 
think naturally imbibing the ideas and 
sentiments of her associates—why 
should this girl of the people ally her- 
self to the aristocratic party? Why? 
This is the question the reader asks 
himself innumerable times through- 


out the book. She declares that she 
“loves the Queen and the old régime.” 
It may have been pure personal fasci- 
nation, but could this have lasted for 
five years? And yet there seems to 
be no other explanation. The girl was 
probably attracted at first by the glit- 
ter of the aristrocrats, the shine and 
polish, and then lived in a land of 
dreams until her whole life was so in- 
fluenced by imaginary surroundings 
that the influence of actual environ- 
ment was lost, and she was willing to 
do anything, even to give her life for 
the Queen. That she acted upon im- 
pulses was largely due to her igno- 
rance. The power that she possessed 
over people lay in personal magnetism, 
increased by the charm of her marvel- 
ous voice and her eyes. But “Brains 
—Brains!” was her incessant cry, for 
she realized that she had power, but 
not the brains with which to use it 
to the greatest advantage. There can 
be no doubt about her genius, for who 
but a genius could have had the won- 
derful flow of language that the “girl 
of the people” possessed? For she 
never knew what she was going to say 
until she was ready to say it, then her 
words came from the heart. 

Eglee is certainly a character that 
deserves to be commemorated in his- 
tory and in literature. Much credit 
is due to Mr. Trowbridge for the man- 





Eglee, A Girl 


ner in which he has shown the spirit 
of the French Revolution, as well as 
that in which he has portrayed the 
character of Eglée. Indeed, ‘“‘Eglée, a 


of the People 


Girl of the People” is fully worthy of 
admission to the Gallery of Women of 
the French Revolution. 

C. E. Bramble. 


CR: 


THE KING’S AGENT 


We have here a stirring romance of 
the time of William and Mary. The 
intrigues of the court, the tendencies 
of the time, the chief historical person- 
ages whose influences combined to 
make the age what it was are pre- 
sented. There is action and dramatic 
situation. Mr. Patterson is well-in- 
formed historically and though his is 
not the gift of an individual novelist, 


yet he is endowed with a talent for 
running off stories of deep plot, inter- 
est and rapidity of movement. Karl 
Brownker is a cool, stubborn Dutch- 
man, who has rarely figured in fiction, 
and is not widely known. As the king’s 
agent he makes himself an interesting 
character, while his personality is well 
worth a brief period of contemplation. 


FRIED D 


NEW COLLECTIONS OF SHORT STORIES 


“Ann Arbor Tales” are bright, 
breezy stories of college life. Some are 
in the nature of romances, others are 
of the trials and tribulations of a uni- 
versity man’s career. All are inter- 
esting and cleverly told, the pictures 
afforded of school days in a great col- 
lege are full of reality and association 
and bring back to college graduates 
pleasant memories of “freshman,” 
“soph,” “junior” and “senior” years. 

K %K K 

“Discords” comprises a number of 
stories of domestic life, of trouble be- 
tween man and wife, of misunder- 
standings, of infidelity, of reconcilia- 
tion and ultimate peace and harmony. 
There is variety and versatility dis- 
played, there is originality and a full 
measure of the sorrows and joys of a 
weary but after all a pleasant world. 

, *« & 

General Charles King’s short tales of 
life in the Philippines since the Ameri- 
can conquest are full of dainty, ro- 


mantic feeling and a sterner war-like 
spirit. ach tale has its heroine, its 
hero is a soldier and amid the clash of 
firearms and the din of cannon, amid 
martial! music and periods of compara- 
tive peace, are enacted little love 
dramas that touch the heart and find 
responding sympathy in the breast of 
every reader. 
3 * * 

Mrs. Sidgwick acquits herself more 
creditably when she writes in lighter, 
gayer mood than when she attempts to 
portray the career of an adventuress 
or create a story of intrigue and vice. 
Like many another third-rate novelist, 
Mrs. Sidgwick has a tendency towards 
extremes, her characters are like the 
little girl with the curl, when they are 
good, they are very, very good, but 
when they are bad, they are horrid, 
meaning by the last term not merely 
disagreeable, but wholly surrendered 
to wickedness. In her new stories 
“The Thousand Eugenias and Other 
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Tales,” the first tale, which gives the 
book its name, is an odd and intensely 
interesting though undeniably medi- 
ocre story. It is just short of blood- 
and-thunder, the proverbial ‘“dime” 


could be little worse. Some of the 
other stories are better. They have a 
delicacy of touch, a high emotion, a 
graver meaning and they one and all 
stand the test of interesting force. 


CRias 


THE SONG AND THE SINGER 


There is a note of human interest 
in this story that cannot fail to impress 
itself upon the reader, no matter how 
forcibly one may be confronted by the 
fact that as a literary composition the 
book is almost worthless. The strug- 
gling composer, his creation of an aria 
which sends strange thrills throughout 
his being and fills his soul with that 
mysterious bewilderment which is al- 
Ways experienced by the maker of 
some new and wonderful thing, his joy 
in presenting it to his sweeheart, his 
keen disappointment at her evident 
lack of appreciation, her strange re- 
quest that he sacrifice his music, his 
peculiar attitude not of refusal, but of 
anger (ah! had he been wise he would 


have refused and all would have been 
well), the misunderstanding, the com- 
ing of that other who could sing and 
properly interpret his song, the passion 
awakened, the woman’s spurning of 
his dearest friend, that friend’s conse- 
quent suicide, the awakening from the 
dream and the return to his old love, 
all these are woven together into a 
fabric whose colors appeal, whose in- 
teresting power materializes. But the 
expression is not new, is not individ- 
vidual, is little polished. Mr. Burton 
is a composer; he knows the com- 
poser’s heart, but he is not a litterateur. 
Probably he could far better have por- 
trayed in music the passion, the pathos, 
the infinite melancholy of his tale. 


CRiws 


THE TASKMASTERS 


This month we have a book from 
the pen of a new author, Mr. George 
K. Turner, entitled “The Taskmas- 
ters.” In the story we see a promise 
of the author’s becoming one of the 
leading writers of fiction, as the work 
is one of unusual merit. It is a tale of 
the fight between capital and labor at 
the polls, showing how the manu factu- 
rer who has in his employ a large body 
of men, not only owns them during 
their working hours, but has almost 
absolute control of their political opin- 
ions. The story is a strong one, the au- 
thor very evidently has his subject at 
heart, and writes with all sincerity. 
One cannot read the book without be- 
coming convinced that the writer is 
correct in all that he says. 

The plot concerns William Thorn- 


dyke, a large manufacturer who vir- 
tually controls the town, and who has 
an ambition to become governor. John 
Mayhew, the hero of the tale, fails to 
agree with “the boss,” and the latter 
at once starts to run him out of the 
town. Notwithstanding that Thorn- 
dyke is elected governor, he fails in his 
persecution of young Mayhew, who is 
a stayer, if we may use the expression. 
The end is a dramatic and tragic one, 
picturing the governor-elect in his 
study waiting to speak to his towns- 
men, who are about to serenade him. 
A man, once in his employ, whom he 
has wronged, gains entrance to the 
room, and sends a heavy weight crash- 
ing through the governor’s skull. It is 
a tale of depth, and will set many a 
person to thinking. me, Gs 
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THE VICEROY’S PROTEGE 


One thing we can be sure of and that ment of the most startling robberies 
is the finding of something original, keep the reader on the qui vive. It is 
something unique in Mr. Guy Boothy’s a pure dime-novel tale, but it has ac- 


every new story. The present one tion, it has absorbing plot and a pleas- 
deals with the career of a man who ant hour can be whiled away despite 


by day is a crippled but cultured and it, disregard for the best English and 
wealthy Eastern man, admired and re- : rt “i 
, for an invariably. polished mode of 


ceived by English nobility on every F ; 
side, and by night a straight and sup- ©XPFession. Hornung and his crea- 
ple thief, a prince of swindlers, an tion Raffles have less of interest than 


atrocious criminal. His feats of dar- has this fascinating but infamous Si- 
ing are remarkable, his accomplish- mon Carne. 
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Forgetting the past, with its dreams 
com- 
vt That faded away 
teur. Like the dazzling orange and scarlet of sunset 
por- That came not to stay. 
thos, ' , 
The fleecy white clouds you fancied 
Were castles most fair, 
With towers and turrets, with banners of sunbeams 
Afloat in the air. 


Forgetting the past, with its dreams 
Like tales that are told, 
X Dream dreams brighter, aye, fairer, than ever before 
» vir- In years now grown old. 
5 has —From “Wild Roses of California,” by Grace Hibbard. 
John 


ils to A WINTER MORN 


latter A winter morn: The snow lies white,— 
f the Earth’s garments, woven in the night 
horn- Above the purple, wooded hills 

in his The sun steals up and softly spills 

tho is Adown the vale his golden light. 


$si0n. Like phantoms of the azure height 

> one, Frail cloud-forms in their filmy flight 
1 his Seem gazing on the grace that fills 
ywns- A winter morn. 


him. Athwart the land in vesture bright 
m he The river seeks its course to write. 
> the Hushed are the brooks whose vernal trills 
rash- Shall wake the golden daffodils 
It is To happy fields that now invite 
A winter morn. 
ny a ; —From “In Merry Mood,” by Nixon Waterman. 
G 
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LORGNETTES 


By 
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Quentin MacDonald 
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In the west blue mountains glimmer, 
Amid the mists the lingering sunbeams shimmer, 
Twilight gently falls around 

And hushed is each and every sound. 
For the old year now is dying, 

Dying where the snow is lying, 

Lying white and brightly shining 

In the fast increasing darkness 

Of the swift approaching night. 

But when upon the bright to-morrow, 
Earth shall turn to ‘greet the sun, 

She shall bear a fair successor, 

To the year whose course was run. 


GCRiws 


DONNA DIANA 


It is said that even Marion Craw- 
ford is not so thoroughly familiar with 
Rome and modern Roman character as 
is Mr. Richard Bagot. Whether this 
is really true or is merely an exaggera- 
tion on the part of some of the latter's 
more enthusiastic admirers, it yet re- 
mains patent that the stories of Mr. 
Crawford are far less vivid both in 
their concept and presentment of life 
and customs in the eternal city than are 
the tales which in the last three years 
have flowed so continuously from Mr. 
Bagot’s pen. 

In “The Casting of Nets,” “The Ro- 
man Mystery,” “The Just and the Un- 
just,” and now “Donna Diana,” this 
author has accomplished a series of 
novels that in strength and power of 
invention and characterization stands 
alone in these days of sickly historical 
effusions and half-hearted attempts at 
romance. In good truth, Mr. Bagot’s 
work marks a new epoch in the evolu- 
tion of novelistic art. 


“Donna Diana,” as his latest story is 
called, follows its predecessors in fun- 
damental thought. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church, its interior corruption as 
now existent and the weapons of co- 
ercion wielded by church officials as a 
means for satisfying their own exces- 
sive avarice, form the bases upon 
which Mr. Bagot erects his plots. In 
the present tale he has surpassed him- 
self in conception and execution of epi- 
sodes of intensest interest and scenes 
of deepest significance, while in study 
of character and psychological acute- 
ness, he has proved himself worthy a 
place with some of the best novelists 
whose names grace the history: of liter- 
ature. 

“Donna Diana’’ combines the three 
requisite features of the novel, an orig- 
inal, well-ordered plot, forceful, real- 
istic characterization and skillful man- 
ipulation of language that is literary 
in form and word selection and em- 
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phatic and convincing in utterance. Di- 
ana is one of the sweetest yet strangest 
heroines in years of fiction. An or- 
phan, an heiress, her guardian an impe- 
cunious cardinal, what wonder that 
under the combined greed of the 
church officers and the religious fanat- 
icism of the women most nearly con- 
cerned with her, the child, schooled in 
a convent, grows to regard her taking 
of the veil as a mere matter of course? 
Every circumstance makes for it. At 
sixteen she is beautiful beyond excell- 
ing in face and figure, pure beyond 
belief in mind and heart. Besides her 
cousins and uncles, she has known no 
man, and therefore has known not the 
admiration of man—of love between 
man and woman she has not the 
slightest conception. No passionate 
throb has ever been experienced by 
her, her condition seems abnormal, it 
might almost have been induced by 
hypnotic suggestion. At seventeen 
she is released from the convent- 
school. A year longer and_ she 
would be safely immured_ within 
the cloistral walls for ever. Her 
fortune might then be usurped by the 
church—at the very least it would be 
within easy reach of the church. Only 
one thing is to be feared. Should the 
girl learn of love—should she desire to 
marry; Cardinal Savelli trembles. 
Hard pressed financially, he has drawn 
from his niece’s wealth. If given time 
all will be well, but if forced to an early 
payment, dishonor and disgrace await 
the proud prince and churchman. His 
only chance is that the girl will adhere 
to her vocation. But Fate decrees oth- 
erwise. A man appears, meets Diana, 
loves her, wooes her, shocks her by his 
wooing, but by shocking her awakens 
her womanhood. Diana has her first 
lesson in love. Absurd as it may seem, 
thesituation involves physical weakness 
that brings her nigh to death. From 
a long period of mental anguish and 
bodily suffering she mggs;-with the full 
realization that her consecration to the 
church is impossible. Her uncle 
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watches the change with increasing 
agitation. Ruin confronts him and 
weak and aged he listens to the voices 
of the tempters. Then his true nature 
prevails. Diana is given her freedom 
of choice. But the Cardinal is not the 
only one who could profit by the girl’s 
taking of the veil. Tomei, his legal ad- 
viser, a scoundrel and a thief, and 
Marco, his favorite nephew, badly in 
need of money for his mistress, and the 
original cause of the Cardinal’s be- 
trayal of his trust, form a conspiracy 
with the enforced consent of the aged 
churchman to encompass the ruin of 
Diana’s lover, whose favor with the 
Cardinal has already been undermined 
by the base insinuations of the two con- 
spirators against his character. The 
plans are laid, the attempt upon Vane’s 
life is made, it fails, and the plotters 
are caught in their own trap. Then 
the old Cardinal proves strong. He 
confesses his wrong, and through the 
generosity of his ward’s suitor is re- 
lieved of his financial embarrassments. 
The betrothal is consummated, and the 
tale ends as it should. 

It is a story, vivid and impressive, 
an accurate picture of the Rome of to- 
day, Rome not yet shorn of her ancient 
and medizval glories, Rome not yet 
purged of her ancient and medieval 
taints. Echoes of the dire deeds of 
the Dark Ages ring forth ever and 
anon, the knife flashes as of old in 
the fray—civilization yet lags in the 
achievement of its pinnacle. The dark 
strain in the Italian blood continues 
to display itself, the shadow has not 
yet given place to the sunlight. 

Mr. Bagot pictures it all with power- 
fulstrokesand artistic touches. He sets 
the scene before us with such realistic 
force that we are there. His is the 
might of the pen. Not for one instant 
does he fail in interesting power, not 


for one instant does he flag in the in- 


tensity of his appeal. 

It is a tale replete with deepest life 
lessons, but it is a tale with a charm as 
well. 
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SIGNORA 


Signora was a little outcast, left one 
night, a fat and tiny bundle at the stage 
door of a grand opera house, where 
the old jack-of-all-trades discovered 
her, and the prima donna, with all the 
other singers, adopted her. “Carmen” 


was being sung that night on which 
the baby was so mysteriously deserted, 
and thus early were her infant ears 
attuned to the music of that great and 
glorious opera. Thereafter night after 
night the baby was present behind the 
All loved her, all petted her, 


scenes. 


and soon among them all she was a 
veritable little opera queen. What won- 
der that a child reared in the very 
midst of this operatic world should 
herself in later years become a beauti- 
ful singer? 

It is a most acceptable history of the 
career of this fascinating child of the 
opera house that has now been written 
by Mr. Gustav Kobbé. It is not only 
beautiful as a piece of literary compo- 
sition, but it is delightful because of 
its sustained interesting power and it 


* SIGNORA AND PLANKY WERE GREAT CHUMS" 


From ‘‘Signora"’ 




















is instructive and agreeable because 
of its accuracy as a picture of life be- 
hind the scenes in an opera house and 
in an opera company. No one is bet- 
ter equipped to tell the story than is 
this present writer, that by a little play 
of the imagination, he has accom- 
plished not merely an exact picture, 
but a picture that has fire, enthusiasm, 
and dramatic force redounds further- 
more to his credit. 

Many of the characters in “Signora” 
are actual personages, well known the 
world over as singers of note. We 
are often led to wonder if the sweet 
little Signora is not herself a living 
character somewhere in the wide, wide 
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world. Artful have been the touches 
with which Mr. Kobbé has depicted 
his people. Happy was the concept 
that made of these people, the personz 
diamatis of a novel that has its pathos, 
its gladness, its quiet humor, its pas- 
sion, even its tragedy. There is dra- 
matic point in the scene where Don 
Jose attempts to actually kill Carmen 
(Signora is singing the part) when he 
is only supposedly to slay her. The 
rescue by Escamillo, in this case Plan- 
ky, and the ending that is so felicitous, 
so characteristic, bring the story to a 
climax that leaves only a desire for 


more. 
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A DOFFED CORONET 


This is supposedly a true story by 
that clever writer who is already well 
known to the reading world through 
her “Tribulations of a Princess” and 

“The Martyrdom of an Empress.” The 
incognito has been most successfully 
preserved, though all readers are as- 
sured of one thing, that the writer, 
whoever she may be, is a person of 
high rank and well accustomed to the 
company of princes and of potentates. 

The new story, “A Doffed Coro- 
net,” begins in Egypt, where the hus- 
band of the narrator (The tale is, in 
form, autobiographical) holds an Eng- 
lish government position at Cairo. serv- 
ing in some confidential capacity to 
the Khedive, Tewfik. The introduc- 
tion of this laste weak, contemptible 
ruler is the only clue that we have to 
the time of the story, which must have 
been somewhere around 1879. Out- 
side the mention of Tewfik, the tale is 
baffling, all the many important per- 
sonages entering into the action being 
designated merely by initials and 
dashes. We meet Count K—] K—y, 
Count T—i, Lady X—-y, etc., but as 
to whom K—! K—y, T—i or Lady 
X—y may be we have not the faintest 
idea. Still we can dispense with any 
more lucidity on the question of identi- 





ty and enjoy to the full the portrayal 
of that strenuous period that succeeded 
the Arabi Pasha rebellion and which 
teems with all manner of political in- 
trigue and international, diplomatic 
strife. The narrative is accomplished 
in a fashion, thoroughly and unremit- 
tingly interesting while the social life 
of the time and place is pictured in a 
manner at once delightful and alluring- 
ly picturesque. Modest though our 
writer may be, she cannot help giving 
us glimpses of herself that impress 
upon our minds a picture of a woman 
unusually clever and _ intellectually 
brilliant, endowed with youth, health, 
wealth, a lady with the bluest of blue 
blood in her veins, an Austrian wo- 
man of high rank, with connections 
among the nobility, even royalty of 
nearly every nation in Europe. Fred, 
the husband, is a cool, even tempered 
young gentleman whose personality is 
apt to be obsured by the more brilliant 
light of that which distinguishes his 
wife, and who calmly allows himself 
to be relieved first of his fortune, then 
of his position by a scheming and un- 
scrupulous Moslem. Then the young 
couple come to America. In this coun- 
try they proceed to take their places 
in the higher circles of society, but 
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Fate pursues them unrelentingly. The 
wife’s Austrian banker embezzles her 
money and then takes his own life, 
whereat our hero and heroine are re- 
duced to poverty. Here it is that begins 
a tale of struggles, hardship and sick- 
ness that ever and anon brings tears to 
the eye albeit many a smile is pro- 
voked by the dainty wit which at all 
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maids, from costly equipage and jew- 
els and handsome gowns, she turns 
cheerfully to a four-roomed flat and 
takes up her duties as own cook and 
own maid and meets each new emer- 
gency with smiling countenance. 

We cannot fail to experience the 
keenest pleasure in a perusal of the 
volume. Lengthy though it be, it is 


‘“** CONFOUND IT, SHE’S MY SISTER,’ SAID BERTRAND, WRATHFULLY.” 


times, in whatever difficulty of situa- 
tion or predicament, comes to the aid 
of this beautiful and noble woman. 
Shocked though her aristocratic in- 
stincts frequently are, she displays 
throughout a pluck and power of en- 
durance, enhanced by a gift of happy 
optimism that are remarkable. From 
vast establishments and _ countless 


From *‘ A Doffed Coronet”’ 


never tedious; its reading qualities are 
of a sort that make it absorbing from 
first page to-last, while its fun, its gen- 
tler humor, its leaps from the depths 
to the heights, its skips from intensity 
to lightness, render it varied and re- 
sponsive to every mood.” Dramatic sit- 
uations abound, character of all de- 
scriptions and of all conditions are 












herein found, the life depicted is many 
sided and invariably interesting on 
each side, while the glimpses of society 
in Cairo are altogether in a new field. 
Whether really true or purely imagi- 


It is no easy task that confronts us 
when we sit down to contemplate and 
comment upon Dr. Frederik Van 
Eeden’s new novel, “The Deeps of De- 
liverance.” In the book there is so 
much that repels, and yet such a strik- 
ing moral lesson is conveyed that our 
feelings are divided between a certain 
sensation of nausea and a distinct con- 
viction that the book has a mission 
and one that fully justifies its being 
launched upon the literary market. 

The serious psychological study that 
is the chief characteristic of the work 
is not one that appeals to the English 
and American nature. Among the 
Dutch, German and Russian nations 
and their kin these minute analyses of 
temperament are in no way unusual, 
and among these people Dr. Van Eeden 
will without doubt find many sympa- 
thizers. But we, who look not with 
such seriousness upon or strive with 
such earnestness to dissect the soul of 
man either with regard to ourselves or 
with regard to our fellow-men, cannot 
appreciate the direct need for this sort 
of story, a need which Dr. Van Eeden 
evidently felt with unusual keenness, 
nor can we altogether appreciate the 
peculiar methods which he saw fit to 
employ in setting it forth. We recog- 
nize the lesson implied, but in some 
measure we fail to enter wholly into 
those labyrinthine journeys through 
the infinitude of the human soul. 

Hedwig is a woman that only an 
European of the sterner class could 
have conceived of and produced. Ge- 
rard is a character that only an Euro- 
pean of the Same class would have in- 
troduced into a novel. Only Dr. Van 
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native, the tale is one that should find 
ready acceptance on every hand be- 
cause of its brilliancy of touch, its cap- 
tivating piquancy and its individual 
versatility. 


DELIVERANCE 





Eeden, Gorky, Tolstoy or Sienkiewincz 
would have set forth the case of a 
woman sensual to the last degree with 
such plainness and such unblushing 
boldness as it is set forth in “The 
Deeps of Deliverance.” ; 
There are situations in this novel 
that we hesitate to think of as possible; 
there are passages descriptive of a 
woman’s thought and innermost life 
that did we believe them common to 
womankind would make us shudder. 
And yet it was without doubt the most 
vivid way in which the author could 
present his lesson. The aim is true, 
and for those who understand it, it 
has an almost miraculous significance. 
Nature is a just task-master. In- 
variably she demands her due, and 
happy the man and woman who can 
pay the tax demanded with cheerful- 
ness and without shrinking. It was 
Hedwig’s conception of these demands 
of Nature that was pitiably wrong. 
Hypersensitive to all things in the 
least degree disagreeable, she made her 
inner life a Hell in the vain hope that 
her outward life might be a Heaven. 
Needless to say, the Heaven was never 
realized, her life, both inner and out- 
ward, passed through the scathing fire. 
True, she came forth purged, but the 
true joys of life, those joys of youth, 
those mysteries of love and marriage, 
were never hers save as she stole them 
through the violation of the lawful 
bonds that bound her, and taken then 
they were overshadowed and obscured 
by the darkness of a guilty conscience. 
The bliss of motherhood was gained by 
her too late and was too short in its 
duration, too wrong in its manner of 
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attaining, to afford her her rightful 
satisfaction. Perverted in thought and 
in conception of Nature’s essential 
functions, it was a man like Gerard 
that made a first appeal to her. A man 
like Gerard, it seems almost sinful to 
introduce him. He and all like him 
who have ever, do and ever shall abide 
upon the face of the earth should be 
swept off into oblivion. A man with- 
out manliness, a man to whom manli- 
ness is lost, ah, weaklings like Gerard, 
should never seek, should never permit 
the company of woman, should never 
allow woman to be attracted by them, 
should never allow themselves to think 
twice of any woman. More than all 
should they never marry. 

Spiritual love, love exclusively spir- 
itual, a soul love in which the body 
has no portion, is not possible. Poets 
may sing of it, theorists may dream of 
it, but human nature will never realize 
it. The perfect and harmonious union 
of the spiritual and physical forces 
does and can constitute the only ideal 
love that may exist between man and 
woman, and to the pure man and 
woman is not unattainable. In them 
it reaches its highest and most glorious 
torm. 
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Had Hedwig’s fundamental ideas 
been right, had she been chaste and 
normal within, she, too, might have at- 
tained this pinnacle. As it was, it took 
years of untold suffering to impress 
upon her the lesson, and even then to 
her dying day the stigma of youth’s 
evil thoughts clung to her. 

This story of Hedwig’s life is not an 
easy book to read. From beginning to 
end it is heavy, monotonously serious, 
yet its essential plan is worked out in a 
well-ordered evolutionary manner that 
has the right proportion of ebb and 
flow to the end. Strength and system 
are its characteristic features; its chief 
quality is that Something which on 
nearly every page compels you to pause 
and think. 


As a translation, some little criti- 
cism must be made. Even granting 
the difficulties of transforming from 
one language to another a peculiar 
style such as Dr. Van Eeden must pos- 
sess, there are yet inexcusably awk- 
ward phrases and a poor selection of 
words, which betray in the translator 
a glaring deficiency in the full mastery 
of the best English form. 


is 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


of WOODROW WILSON 


Woodrow Wilson, the newly elected 
President of Princeton University, was 
graduated from Princeton in 1879. He 
studied law at the University of Vir- 
ginia, and, after a post-graduate course 
in politics and history at Johns Hop- 
kins University, received the degree 
of Ph. D. from that university in 1886, 


and of LL.D. from Wake Forest Col- 
lege, N. C., in 1887. 

He was associate professor-of history 
at Bryn Mawr in 1885 and 1886. Two 
years later he was called to the chair of 
history and politics at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and in 1890 was elected profes- 





Biographical Sketch of Woodrow Wilson 


sor of history and jurisprudence at 
Princeton. He has received the de- 
gree of LL.D. from several universi- 
ties, and last year he was one of the 
few men honored at Yale with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Literature. 

Dr. Wilson’s “History of the Amer- 
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ican People” embodies years of re- 
search on every possible phase of our 
national history and development. Be- 
sides “The History of the American 
People” he has written “Congressional 
Government,” “Mere Literature,” 
“George Washington,” etc. 


SS SS” 
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Virna Sheard, whose name is famil- 
iar to magazine readers both here and 
in Canada as the author of 
stories and poems which 
have appeared in various 
periodicals during the last 
few years, has just issued a novel en- 
titled “A Maid of Many Moods.” This 
story, which takes one back to Shake- 


Virna 
Sheard 
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speare’s time, has for a background 
the playwright’s’ own country, between 
Stratford and Shottery. The tale it- 


self is a romance of the theatre, and 
presents a realistic picture of the stage 
of that day. Miss Virginia Sheard, to 
give the author her real name, is a 
Canadian by birth, but it is from our 
own Virginia, where her father lived 
and most of her childhood was spent, 
that she gets her name. 


e & 


Grace Duffie Boylan, author of “The 
Kiss of Glory,” just issued, gained 
her experience as a writer 
Grace Duffie in what she considers the 
best of all schools, the great 
daily paper. For a number 
of years Mrs. Boylan wrote what she 
called ‘One Minute Romances” for the 
editorial page of a Chicago paper. The 
graphic and concise handling of events 
acquired in this way has enabled her 
to treat “The Kiss of Glory,” which is 
her first novel, in a masterly manner 
and with perfect freedom from wordi- 
ness. The scenes, vivid and full of 
light and color, are thrown upon the 
reader's mind as a picture is thrown 
upon a screen, as the tale advances. 


Boylan 


Matilde Serao was born at Patras, 
Greece, in 1857. Her mother was a 
Greek princess, her father 
an exiled journalist. The 
fortunes of her family were 
low, and in consequence the 
young Matilde did newspaper work at 
an early age. After the return of her 
family to Naples, she was associated 
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with various Italian papers, and dur- 
ing that time she went into all the 
slums of that city and of Rome, clad 
in the garments of a man. The experi- 
ence thus gained was invaluable to her 
in the novels which she soon began to 
write, and which are marvelous ex- 
amples of realism. “The Land of 
Cockayne” is not only a story about 
Naples; it is Naples itself. Her latest 
novel to appear in this country is “The 
Conquest of Rome,” just published. 
Last year “The Ballet Dancer” was 
published, which Serao considers the 
best of her works. This author is 
known in private life as the wife of 
Eduardo Scarfoglio, who is the pro- 
prietor of the Mattino di Napoli, of 
which Mme. Serao is the editor. They 
have four children and live in a charm- 
ing villa, where their principal recre- 
ation is yachting. There will shortly 
be published another novel of hers, en- 
titled ‘Sister Joan of the Cross,”’ which 
is a study of the life of a nun turned 
out from her convent into the streets 
of Naples. With all the boasted cos- 
mopolitan taste of the American peo- 
ple, it is a remarkable fact that Matilde 
Serao is as yet little known in this 
country, despite the fact that in some 
qualities she is considered to be the 
superior of Zola. Bourget was her 
master, and one of her later novels is 
dedicated to him. L. M.S. 


Ella Higginson, author of ‘Mariella: 
Of Out West,” just issued, was born 
in Council Grove, Kan., in 


Ella 1862. She received her edu- 
Higginson cation at the Oregon City 

Seminary and at a private 
school. Mrs. Higginson has lived on 


Puget Sound since 1888, and has seen 
that town grow from a forest to its 
present population of twenty thousand. 
The social conditions described in 
“Mariella: of Out West” are those of 
the “boom” period, and not of the 
present time. Among her works are 


“The Flower that Grew in the Sand,” 
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“From the Land of the Snow Pearl,” 
“The Forest Orchard” and “When the 
Birds Go North Again.” She has also 
written short stories for the magazines. 


Charles Marriott, author of ‘The 
Column” and of a new novel entitled 
“Love With Honour,” is an 


Charles Englishman, whose natural 
Marriott taste for letters has asserted 

itself in spite of circum- 
stances. Born at Bristol in 1869, his 


family was originally a Flemish one, 
and it may have been from his ances- 
tors or from the associations of his 
boyhood’s haunts that he imbibed a 
taste for things nautical. On leaving 
school he received two years’ training 
in a London art school, after which he 
followed the calling of a photographer 
in various parts of England. In view 
of this fact his new novel gains inter- 
est, inasmuch as the hero is himself a 
young photographer, whose various 
successes reap for him a very enviable 
position in the world. Mr. Marriott is 
married, and lives with his family in 
a cottage by the sea in the country of 
Cornwall, England. 


Alligood Beach, author of “A Dis- 
ciple of Plato,” is a daughter of the 
late Major C. A. Alligood, 
of the U. S. Army, and a 
few years ago was very 
prominent in society circles 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York 
and San Francisco. She comes of 
English stock on her father’s side and 
a mixture of German and French on 
her mother’s. Her mother died when 
she was quite young. Her father had 
peculiar notions as to the proper way 
a child should be educated. His 
daughter received her education under 
the guidance of French, German and 
English governesses and in addition 
was given the free run of her father’s 
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library, without any restriction what- 
soever as to what she should or should 
not read. Naturally this education 
made her extremely broad minded and 
liberal. Added to this a yearly trip 
to Europe still further broadened her 
knowledge of the world. Many mem- 
bers of the family were opposed to 
such a liberal education for a young 
girl and shook their heads. But the 
girl and her father went on in the even 
tenor of their way, happy in their own 
companionship, even though it was un- 
conventional. 

Suddenly the happiness of their 
home was broken by the death of Ma- 
jor Alligood, and the girl took her first 
look at the world from the serious side. 

Although Alligood Beach has never 
before written a book, her writings 
have frequently been before the public 
in the magazines and newspapers. 

“A Garrison Episode,” “A Lady of 
the Perisio,” “Nemesis,” “A Daughter 
of Utopia” are works from her pen 
which have met with more than a pass- 
ing approval. 

The book “A Disciple of Plato” is a 
narrative of actual facts and the inci- 
dents, scenes, and episodes are all taken 
verbatim from her diary, while with 
one exception the characters portrayed 
are residents of New York and active 
factors in society. 
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W. R. H. Trowbridge was born in 
1866 in Barbadoes, W. I., where his 
parents then resided. There 
he remained till he was 
fourteen years old. He 
ther came to New Haven 
and prepared for college at Hopkins 
Grammar School. He was graduated 
from Yale College with degree of A 
B. in 1887. 

After an extensive tour in Europe, 
he entered the employ of the Colonial 
Bank, where he remained seven years, 
first in New York city, then in their 
banking house in the several West In- 
dia Islands. Since his resignation 
from the bank in 1895, he has resided 
in London. 

Mr. Trowbridge is the author of 
three volumes of West Indian life in 
short stories, entitled “Gossip of the 
Caribbes,” “Children of Men,” “For 
the Vagabond Hour.” His other books 
are: “The Letters of her Mother to 
Elizabeth,” “The Grandmother’s Ad- 
vice to Elizabeth,” “O! Duchess” and 
“A Girl of the Multitude,” as its title 
was in the English edition, published 
here under the name of “Eglee.” * Mr. 
Trowbridge has been a contributor to 
magazines and periodicals and has 
written several short plays, one of 
which, “The Patriot,” was produced 
recently in London. 


W.R.H. 
Trowbridge 
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Ignored by the general voice of the 
eighteenth century, championed by 
Coleridge, De Quincey, Ruskin and 
other writers of the early or middle 
nineteenth century, seventeenth cen- 
tury prose has again suffered some 
eclipse as a profitable model through 
the more recent revulsion towards the 
prose of Queen Anne and her immedi- 
ate successors. And now its claims 
are again zealously urged by the writer 


PROSE 


CENTURY 


of a very knowledgeable article in the 
Quarterly Review. If, indeed, it be 
practicable now to advocate any single 
period for a common model, it is an 
enterprise in which we warmly sym- 
pathize with him. And his views on 
seventeenth century prose in general 
are sound and discerning, though we 
cannot say the same of his obiter dicta. 
What, for example, are we to think of 
the pronouncement that “of all our 
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writers of great merit, from the Res- 
toration to the present century, New- 
man alone succeeded in recovering that 
mastery of rhythm which was the char- 
acteristic’ of pre-Restoration prose? 
Was there no “mastery of rhythm” in 
Ruskin, none in De Quincey—to name 
but two? De Quincey’s rhythm was 
not that of the seventeenth century, in- 
deed, though based on the rhythm of 
the seventeenth century; but it was a 
better thing—it was characteristically 
and recognizably his own. (Not that 
we affirm it better or worse than the 
rhythm of his models; but a new off- 
shoot is better than mere reproduc- 
tion.) Consider merely that passage 
in the “Confessions,” ending with the 
words “I awoke * * * and cried, 
‘I will sleep no more!’ ”’—which for 
superbly marshalled complexity of 
structure and choric intricacy of sound, 
for mastery over the counterpoint of 
rhythmic prose, is perhaps the most 
amazing in the language. The congre- 
gating sentences throng like the as- 


sembling of armies, with growing in- 
numerable agitation herded and pre- 
cipitantly accelerated to the multitud- 


inous crash of the close. Or again, 
how accept the challenge, “Pascal, 
Bossuet, Moliéere, La Rochefoucauld, 
and Voltaire! Can our Temples, Til- 
lotsons, Drydens or Congreves, our 
Addisons or Chesterfields compare 
with these as masters of prose?’ Con- 
greve, evidently, is matched with Mo- 
liére, as his ‘“‘archetype’”—there is none 
other in the list with whom he can be 
meant to pair. But what parity is 
there to make the challenge just? The 
comedy of Congreve is a purely arti- 
ficial comedy of exquisitely polished 
wit ; the most finished intellectual fenc- 
ing, with so natural an air as almost 
to trick us into unconsciousness of its 
incessant artifice. Moliére’s comedy 
does not rest on wit, though he has wit 
in plenty. It is a more primal, broader 
thing, capering with overflowing ani- 
mal spirits, luxuriant with humor and 
robust enjoyment of the whole human 
absurdity. It has grimaces which would 
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ruin the fine lady’s face of Congreve’s 
Muse. To compare Moliére with Con- 
greve is to compare a great master of 
rich laughter with an exquisite little 
master of well-bred smiles. Moliere 
leans towards farce, tickles the genial 
sense, appeals to the comic emotions; 
Congreve, with rare exceptions, tick- 
les the intellect alone, appeals to the 
refined and select sense of wit. One is 
universal, the other for an artfully cul- 
tured audience. But to match the two 
is like pairing champagne with patch- 
ouli, or a vineyard with Rimmel’s 
shop. In his own kind our Rimmel of 
comedy is not matched by the France 
which inspired him. If he be, name 
the match. Not Moliére! 

But despite such obiter dicta (and 
on poetry, in particular, the writer 
drops one which does not exasperate ), 
the drift of the article is sound. It 
does not simply extol the prose of the 
seventeenth century for those. quali- 
ties generally confessed; but seeks to 
show that it possessed likewise the 
secret of a vernacular style, available 
for workday use. It has been said that 
the seventeenth century men, with all 
their pomps and splendors, worked out 
no style fit for average use; whereas 
the writers who underwent French 
influence after the Restoration did 
achieve this aim. To which the Quar- 
terly reviewer answers that the aver- 
age style of the Restoration and the 
earlier eighteenth century was as bad 
as it could be. The eminent writers, 
most of them, were largely dominated 
by the seventeenth century—Swift, for 
instance, who went back to those 
earlier writers to get marrow for his 
style. It was Johnson who founded 
the average prose style which (in de- 
cadence enough) still sways the aver- 
age man when he takes up his pen; 
and Johnson based himself on Sir 
Thomas Browne. But the tradition of 
a truly vernacular style had never 
failed from the time of Elizabeth 
(though the prevalent belief is that it 
became extinct with the seventeenth 
century giants); and it could have 
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been developed into an excellent com- 
mon style but for the irruption of 
French influences. It is to the tracing 
of this vernacular current in the seven- 
teenth century that he mainly devotes 
his article. With acute perception he 
fixes on Ben Jonson as the restorer 
and upholder of the Tudor tradition, 
the popular element in the style of his 
day. Some time ago we published an 
article on Jonson’s prose; remarking 
that “it is singular that prose so ver- 
nacular should have had no successor, 
and that so wide an interval should 
hav e elapsed between him and Dryden. 
* * * Tt certainly deserves more 
notice than it has received that, thus 
early, prose so native, showing so 
much the mettle of its English pasture, 
could be written.” 
* * * * * * * 

One need not, however, go further 
than Browne himself to show that pre- 
Restoration prose was not always a 
tissue of long periodic sentences, now 
unduly loose, now unduly Latinized in 
construction. The reviewer admits 
that Browne was more idiomatic in 
structure than the Ciceronian Hooker. 
But the admirable knitting of his sen- 
tences was not due merely to a better 
study of English idiom. He was steeped 
in classic models more compact and 
pregnant than Cicero. Like his French 
contemporaries, he was influenced by 
the great Latin rhetoricians, Lucan, 
Ovid and Seneca; whose rivalry it was 
to put an idea into the fewest pos- 
sible words. Lucan Browne quotes 
more than any Latin poet. His style 
is usually represented by passages such 
as the opening or closing paragraphs in 
the famous last chapter of the Urn- 
Burial; passages which combine se- 
verely logical structure with a motion 
like the solemn winging of many sera- 
phim. But the greater portion of that 
same chapter is terse and sententious, 
an aphoristic style. When his thought 
moves him to eloquent rhetoric, the 
sentence dispreads like a mounting 
pinion. But the level style is brief and 
serried, like this: 
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There is no antidote against the opium of 
time, which temporally considereth all 
things: our fathers find their graves in our 
short memories, and sadly tell us how we 
may be buried in our survivors. Grave- 
stones tell truth scarce forty years. Gen- 
erations pass while some trees stand, and 
old families last not three oaks. 


Or again: 


To be nameless in worthy deeds, exceeds 
an infamous history. The Canaanitish wo- 
man lives more happily without a name than 
Herodias with one. 


This style is a far better foundation 
for a general style than the ponderous 
structure which Johnson reared upon 
it. Nor, with all his Latinities (the 
supposed excessive proportion of 
which is grossly exaggerated) was 
3rowne to seek in the vulgar tongue. 
On the contrary, he blends it in his 
prose with an excellent mastery, as 
may partly be seen even in these brief 
extracts. 

But for direct use of the vernacular 
the Quarterly reviewer points with jus- 
tice to men like Fuller, South, Chilling- 
worth, and especially Baxter—whose 
vigor and plainness he compares with 
Cobbett’s. He points, also, to the neg- 
lected writers of “Characters,” and, in 
particular, the best of them—“Hudi- 
bras” Butler. It is another point on 
which we commend his acumen. We 
cannot go the length of decrying But- 
ler’s verse in order to enhance his 
prose, as the reviewer does: we are 
scandalized by the assertion that Hud- 
ibras is written in “a clever mechanical 
kind of verse.” But that the “Charac- 
ters’ are most undeservedly neglected 
we have long held. They are witty 
and full of Hudibrastic point to a de- 
gree; while the style is vernacular, 
clear, and strong—though we will not 
add (with the reviewer) “as Swift’s.” 
Take this of a time-serving politician, 
with especial reference to that Royal 
ingratitude for service done during the 
Rebellion from which Butler himself 
suffered : 
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He endeavors to restore mankind to the 
original condition it fell from, by forget- 
ting to discern between good and evil. He 
steadfastly believes * * * that to show 
respect to worth in any person is to appear 
a stranger to it, and not so familiarly ac- 
quainted with it as those are who use no 
ceremony. That the easiest way to purchase 
a reputation of wisdom and knowledge is to 
slight and undervalue it, as the readiest 
way to buy cheap is to bring down the price. 
He believes there is no way of thriving so 
sasy and certain as to grow rich by de- 
frauding the public. And as the Monster of 
many Heads has less wit in them all than 
any one reasonable person, so the Monster 
of many Purses is easier cheated than any 
one indifferent crafty fool, * * * All 
Acts of Oblivion have of late times been 
found to extend rather to loyal and faithful 
services done, than rebellion and treasons 
cemmitted. For benefits are like flowers, 
sweet only and fresh when they are gath- 
ered, but stink when they grow old and 
wither. 


That is an average example, taken at 
random. But it is enough to show the 
direct ease, the sardonic wit and irony. 
Or take these detached observations : 


Oaths and obligations in affairs of the 
world are like ribands and knots dressing, 
that seem to tie something, but do not at all. 

Dr. *s dedication of his book to 
is not unlike what Marco Paolo relates of 
the Tartars, that they never eat nor drink 


but they spill some of it on the ground as 
an offering to the Devil. 


But these, and Izaak Walton, though 
they prove that vernacular prose was 
maintained in the seventeenth century, 
do not disturb the fact that the loftier 
style was in the ascendant, the style of 
Hooker, Bacon, Taylor, Browne, Mil- 
ton. There was no Shakespeare of 
prose in that day, says the reviewer, 
who welded and wielded both styles 
equally. But is a Gallic uniformity of 
basic style necessary or desirable in 
English? Does it matter what style is 
written by the unliterary? Is not the 
wide latitude and freedom of style 
among the masters of modern prose, 
wherein each is free to follow his own 
affinities, a thing more precious, more 
suited to our English individualism, 
than the finished but after all limited 
perfection of style which France has 
attained by a contrary method? We 
think it is. We think it better that we 
should bring forth out of our treasu+ 
ries new things and old, than develop 
on a fixed and contracting line, how- 
ever perfect the results secured by such 
narrowing. Individual freedom is the 
English heritage, in letters as in life. — 
London Academy and Literature. 


SS\___4” 
IN the WORLD of LETTERS 


Hallie Erminie Rives, the Virginia 
novelist, woke up in her hotel in New 
York one morning recently (as the 
Irish bull puts it) to find herself dead. 
For twenty-four hours she was kept 
busy answering telegrams and explain- 
ing to callers that, on the contrary, she 
was very much alive. 

The report of the authoress’s demise 
originated in a curious way. One of 
the big book stores on lower Broad- 
way procured and hung in its window 
the Waltman portrait of Miss Rives— 
a huge canvas painted a la Joshua Rey- 


nolds—and in order to increase the ef- 
fect, had its draper hang the entire 
window back of the picture in black 
crepe. Passers-by jumped to the as- 
sumption that the authoress was dead, 
and the report spread along the street 
and found its way up town. Miss 
Rives had been out of the city for some 
time and was believed not to be at her 
hotel, so the rumor gained strength 
during the night. 

Miss Rives’s first telegram was a 
rather incoherent one to her father in 
Virginia: 
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hear I’m dead, please, please 


Hallie.” 


“If you 
don’t mind! 


It is said that a list of books wanted 
by a certain library was sent to Miss 
Helen Gould, with a request that she 
make a gift of them to the institution. 
Miss Gould immediately ordered the 
books, but she took care to strike off 
the list all the books by Victor Hugo. 
This benevolent lady does not like 
Hugo, inasmuch as he wrote so scath- 
ingly of the rich. 


We hear from The Reader, through 
the generosity of Mr. John Drew, the 
Harvard Library has secured the en- 
tire dramatic library and collection of 
the late Robert W. Lowe. 


We are glad to learn that Miss Ber- 
tha Runkle, who accomplished so re- 
markable a novel in “The Helmet of 
Navarre,” but who has _ produced 
nothing since, is putting the finishing 
touches on a new tale which is soon to 
be published in serial form. 


cS ok * 


Hamlin Garland has arrived in New 
York, where he will remain all winter. 
He is at work on a series of short 
stories for Harper's Weekly which 
deal with the American Indian in his 
human and domestic aspect, written 
from an intimate point of view. The 
first story appears in the Christmas 
number of Harper's Weekly. 


Miss Louise Forsslund, author of 
“The Ship of Dreams,” has a special 
gift of sympathy which enables her 
to meet on equal terms the quaint Long 
Island seafaring people about whom 
she writes so entertainingly, and thus 
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to draw them out at their best. She 
is fond of them and they of her. One 
old man, who had told her many sea 
yarns, was a particular friend of hers, 
and after she had written down the 
interesting things he related, she 
brought him her work, and asked him 
to point out any mistakes she might 
have made. This he really did. When 
the book was published she gave him a 
copy, and said, “Captain, here is the 
book you helped to write.” The old 
man straightened up and _ replied, 
“Wal, my light was dim, an’ my 
glasses wa’nt of the best, or I could a’ 
improved on it.” 


Mr. Barrie’s remarkable story, “The 
Little White Bird,” is increasing rapid- 
ly in popularity. It has now jumped 
into its thirty-fifth thousand. 


2, ae 


E. Nesbit, author of “The Red 
House,” which was published in Octo- 
ber, lives in a country house in Sur- 
rey which is one of the show-places in 
England. <A recent American visitor 
there remarked upon the age of the 
house, but Mrs. Nesbit Bland at once 
disclaimed its antiquity. “It is not 
really old,” she said, “this part of the 
house was built in 1740, and the orig- 
inal walls are only 500 years old.” The 
American visitor withdrew, feeling, as 
she said later, almost impossibly youth- 
ful. 


People, the new Philadelphia society 
magazine, seems to gain in attractive- 
ness. A financial page has been intro- 
duced, and the present policy is in the 
direction of development of this new 
department together with the gossip 
and sporting notes. There is a likeli- 
hood also of valuable future innova- 
tions, so that altogether the magazine 
should continue to gain in range and 
popularity. 
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AUTHORS’ CALENDAR FOR JANUARY 


1. MARIA EpGewortH, ENGLAND, 1767. 
Tales From Fashionable Life—Castle 
Rackrent—Ormond. 


2. JEREMIAH E. RANKIN, NEw HAMPSHIRE, 
1828. 
Auld Scotch Mither—Atheism of the 
Heart—Christ His Own Interpreter. 


3. Douctas W. JErrotp, Lonpon, 1803. 
The Story of a Feather—Mrs. Caudle’s 
Curtain Lecture—The Man Made of Money. 


4. JAMEs Usuer, IRELAND, 1581. 

Annales Veteris et Novi Testamenti— 
Discourse of the Ancient Religion of the 
Irish and British. 


5 BENJAMIN RUSH, PENNSYLVANIA, 1745. _ 
Medical Inquiries—Essays—Diseases of 
the Mind. 


6. THomas M. Cootey, NEw York, 1824. 

A Treatise on the Law of Taxation—A 
Treatise Upon Wrongs and Their Reme- 
dies. 

7. Henry S. BurraGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1837. 

Brown University in the Civil War—His- 
tory of the Baptists in New England—Act 
of Baptism in the History of the Christian 
Church. 

8. EpmMunp Noste, ScoTLAND, 1853. 


Russia and the Russians—The 
Reyolt. 


go. ALEXANDER K, McCrure, PENNsYLvVA- 
NIA, 1828. 
Three Thousand Miles Through the 
Rocky Mountains—The South. 


Russian 


10. AuBREY De Vere, IRELAND, I814 
The Waldenses—The Search After Pros- 

erpine—Legends of the Saxon Saints. 

WEstT 


11. ALEXANDER HAMILTON, INDIEs, 


1757 


ode 434° . 
The Federalist. 
12. Francois Coppre, Paris, 1842 


Le Reliquaire—Les Immites—Le Pater. 


13. JOHN SrRANGE WINTER, YorK, 1856 
Bootles’ Baby—The Career of a Beauty— 

A Self-Made Countess. 

14. Joun R. Tart, Onto, 1834. 
European Life, Legend and Landscape— 

Dolce far Niente. 

15. CuHartes A. Briccs, New York, 1841. 
Biblical Study—The Messiah of the Apos- 

tles—American Presbyterianism. 

16. Duc pE Satnt Simon, VERSAILLES, 1975 
Memoirs. 


17. Henry M. Batrp, PHILADELPHIA, 1832. 

Modern Greece—Rise of the Hugenots of 
France—The Hugenots and Henry of Na- 
varre. 


18. CHARLES DE SECONDAT 
FRANCE, 1689. 
Letters Persanes 
Arsace et Ismenie. 


MONTESQUIEU, 


De |’ Esprit des Lois— 


19. Epcar A. Por, MASSACHUSETTS, 1809. 

Tamerlane and Other Poems—The Nar- 
rative of Arthur Gordon Pym—Tales of the 
Grotesque and Arabesque. 


20. NATHANIEL P. Wits, MAINE, 1806. 
Fugitive Poetry—Rural Letters—People I 
Have Met. 


21. Ropert Y. Tyrreti, IRELAND, 1844. 
Bacchae of Euripides—Anthology of Latin 
Poetry—Sophocles. 


22. GeorcE F. Wricut, New York, 1838. 

Studies in Science and Religion—Scien- 
tific Aspects of Christian Evidences—Logic 
of Christian Evidences. 


23. BENJAMIN Haypon, PLyMouTH, 1786. 
Autobiography and Journals—Correspon- 
dence and Table Talk. 


24. Ernst T. W. 
1776. 
Elixiere des Teufels—Klein Zaches—Der 
Goldene Topf. 


HoFFMAN, KONIGSBERG, 


25. THEODORE F. SeEwarp, New York, 18335. 
The School of Life—Heaven Every Days 
—Spiritual Knowing. 
26. KATHERINE S. KENTISH 
Town. 
A Ward of the King—The Story of Lois 
—In an Orchard. 


Macovor, 


27. CHARLES N. Rosinson, KENT, 1849. 
The British Fleet—The Sea Service—In 
the Queen’s Navy. 


28. KATHERINE P. Woops, West VIRGINIA, 
1853. 
A Web of Gold—The True Story of Cap- 
tain John Smith—The Son of Ingar. 


29. THOMAS PAINE, THETFORD, 1737. 
The Rights of Man—The.Age of Reason 


30. Georce L. Burr, NEw York, 1857. 
The Literature of Witchcraft—The Fate 
of Dietrich Flade. 


gi. James G. HUuNeEKER, PHILADELPHIA, 
1859. 
Mezzotints in Modern 


As Man and Musician. 


Music—Chopin : 
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Where there's a will there’s a law suit—The Cynic’s Calendar of Revised 
Wisdom for 1903. 


Every experience, however bitter, has its lessons, and to fucus one’s atten- 
tion on the lesson helps one over the bitterness—A Book of \[editations. 


Selfishness often assumes seemingly harmless guises, vet is the founda- 
tion of the world’s unhappiness.—The Power of Truth. 


The power of evil, once entertain, to nourish and strengthen itself is such 
that we cannot better describe it than by comparing it to the might of a malicious 
demon who waylays and overreaches us.—The Deeps of Deliverance. 


Thought must move like a stream, if it is to remain pure.-—The Elegy of 
Faith. 


There is only one key to open the door to notable prosperity, and that is the 
key of originality—The Art of Success. 


The truest love can endure much and forgive all. It never wearies, it never 
despairs. It knows that in the end love will bring truth—.4 Book of Medita- 
tions. 


Envy is the scabbard, but emulation is the sword.—The Power of Truth. 


The imaginative faculty is a delicate organ, as powerful as the telescope or 
microscopic lens.—The Elegy of Faith. 


Economy is the thief of time—The Cynic’s Calendar of Revised Wisdom 
for 1903. 


We best prepare for to-morrow when we make to-day beautiful with truth 
and faithfulness. To-day is the blossom, to-morrow is the fruit. To-day is the 
sowing. to-morrow is the harvest.—To-day and To-morrox 
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SELECTIONS. 


From the good thou shalt learn good, but 
if thou associate with the bad, thou wilt 
lose even the sense thou possesseth. 

Prefer to live piously on small means 
than to be rich on what has been gotten un- 
justly. 

Wealth nurses insolence when it comes to 
a man of paltry spirit and whose mind is 
not sound. 

Restrain thyself; let honeyed words even 
attend thy tongue; the heart indeed of men 
of low degree is more sharp than is right. 


Aischylus. Born B. C. 525. Died 


B. C. 456. 


7Eschylus is regarded as the father 
of Greek drama. He was born in 
Eleuses, Attica, in 525 B. C., and as a 
voung man was present at the battle of 
Marathon, in which he distinguished 
himself. Six years later he took the 
first prize for tragedy, and in a period 
of sixteen years, he succeeded in ob- 
taining this victory thirteen times. 
Like Pindar, A*schylus was invited to 
and visited the court of Hiero, King 
of Syracuse, and won great honor 
there. 


APPRECIATIONS OF AESCHYLUS BY 
LATER WRITERS. 


As befits a demiuric nature, 7Eschy- 
lus, conceived and executed upon a 
stupendous scale. His outlines are 
huge; his figures are colossal ; his style 
is broad and sweeping—like a river 
in its fulness and its might. Each of 
his plays might be compared to a gi- 
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A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATION AND APPRECIATION 


GREEK (Continued). 
Theognis: Born about 570 B. C. 





throw of the tyrant Theagenes, he was 
driven from Megara and forced to take 
refuge in Eubcea and Sicily. 
of strong oligarchical tendencies, as 
gara. He lived about 540 B.C., butamid many of his verses which have sur- 
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gantic statue, where of the several 
parts, taken separately, are beautiful, 
while the whole is put together with 
some majestic harmony. But as the 
sculptor, in modeling a colossus, can- 
not afford to introduce the details 
which would grace a chimney orna- 
ment, so Aischylus was forced to sac- 
rifice the working out of minor mo- 
tives. His imagination, penetrated 
through and through with the spirit of 
his subject as a whole, was more em- 
ployed in presenting a series of great 
situations, wrought together and com- 
bined into a single action, than in elab- 
orating the minutiz of characters and 
plots. 

J. Addington Symonds in Studies of 

the Greek Poets, second series. 























The general spirit of A%schylus has 
been much misunderstood, owing to 
the circumstances that his life came at 
the beginning of an age of rapid pro- 
gress. * * * ARschylus is in thought 
generally a precursor of the sophistic 
movement, as Euripides is the outcome 
of it. 

Gilbert Murray in Ancient Greek Lit- 
erature. 
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For ill-souled envy that the heart besets 
Dotbles his woe who suffers that disease; 
He by his own grief first is overwhelmed, 
And groans at sight of others’ happier lot. 
—A gamemnon. 







Time waxing old can many a lesson teach. 
—Prometheus Bound. 





Far better were it once for all to die; 
Than one’s whole life to suffer pain and 
grief. 







—Prometheus Bound. 









Who is not envied is not enviable. 
—A gamemnon. 






Where Strength and Justice are true yoke- 





fellows, 
Where can be found a mightier pair than 
they? —Fragments. 






When we know clearly then we should 






discuss. 
To guess is one thing and to know an- 
other. —Prometheus Bound. 






Still to the sufferer comes, as due from God 
A glory that to suffering owes its birth. 
—Fragments. 
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Following the articles on the Beef 
and Steel Trusts already published, 
The Century gives place in the Janu- 
ary number to a paper on “The So- 
Called Sugar Trust,” by Franklin 
Clarkin. A paper by Dr. Albert Shaw 

“The President and the Trusts” 
presents what seems to be an authori- 
tative statement of Mr. Roosevelt's po- 
sition—his record, and the platform on 
which he elects to stand. 

_ The fiction of the number includes 
the third part of "The Yellow Van” by 
Richard Whiteing ; a short story, “The 
Wife of Chino,” by the late Frank 
Norris ; another by John Luther Long, 
author of “Madame Butterfly,” -en- 
titled “Sixty Jane;”’ a humorous story 
by Robert Haven Schauffler called “A 
Russian Climax,” and the first part of 
“When the Counsel Came to Peking,” 
by a new writer, Abigail H. Fitch— 
and the second part of “Lovey Mary.” 


The first installment of John Fox’s 
new serial story, “The Little Shep- 
herd of Kingdom Come,” appears in 
the January Scribner's. “The Library 
of Congress and the Blind,” by M. S. 
Gerry, is the description of a govern- 
ment philanthropy that will interest 
every American; Nelson Floyd has a 
humorous story entitled “The Best 
Gun in the Valley ;” there is a Revolu- 
tionary tale by George Hebbard, and 
several short stories, while other arti- 
cles of interest help to make this num- 
ber attractive to all readers. 


Harper's for January contains a 
comparative study of Eastern and 
Western civilization by the most dis- 
tinguished Oriental diplomat of to-day, 
Wu Ting Fang. “The Man Who Is 
to Come,” is a paper on sociology by 
Benjamin Kidd; Professor G. L. Kitt- 
redge gives an interesting account of 
of “The Coining of Words,” and 
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“Plants of Crystal” is the nature paper 
by Professor Mann, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. There are also eight short 
stories, most of them illustrated. 


Commander Robert E. Peary has 
written for January Outing an article 
on “Traveling Over Polar Ice.” An 
interesting paper on bird life is con- 
tributed by Herbert K. Job, entitled 
“The City of the Pelicans ;” “A Wager 
on the Wistassining” is an amusing 
story of two pretended sportsmen who 
try to impress the natives of New On- 
tario; James E.. Kidder tells of killing 
bears on the Alaskan Peninsula, and 
Captain Slocum relates how the 
‘““Aquidneck” was wrecked in South 
American waters. 


“J. Pierpont Morgan,” by John 
Brisbane Walker, is the subject of the 
opening paper in the Cosmopolitan for 
January. Among the illustrated arti- 
cles are “Paris, the City of Beautiful 
Women,” by Vance Thompson; “The 
Music of Nature,” by Helen Lukens 
Jones, and “Roman Games,” by Vin- 
cenzo Fiorentino. ‘The fiction is con- 
tributed by Wingrove Bathon, Her- 
bert D. Ward, George Hibbard and 
Tom Masson. In “The Captains of 
Industry Series” there are some inter- 
esting sketches of well-known men. 


Among the papers of importance in 
Everybody's are “The Personality of 
Helen Gould,” by Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins ; “Great Days in Great Careers,” 
by Alfred Henry Lewis, and “How 
Roosevelt Became President,” by David 
Graham Phillips. There is the last 
article on “The Woman That Toils,” 
written by Bessie Van Vorst, a new 
“Arabian Nights” story, translated by 
Alfred R. Colhoun, and new chapters 
of the serial “Journeys End.” 
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“How the Chicago City Council 
Was Regenerated,’ by George C. 
Sikes, is the opening article in the Jan- 
uary Chautauquan. ‘The illustrated 
papers are on “Paintings of the Bar- 
bizon School Owned in the United 
States,” by Mrs. N. Hudson Moore; 
“Russia’s Quest of the Pacific,” by 
Frederick Austin Ogg, and “Up the 
Volga,” by Isabel F. Hapgood. 


Russell Davidson opens Munsey’s 
with an interesting article on “The 
Perils of Alpine Climbing.” R. H. 
Titherington writes on “The Monroe 
Doctrine,” while “‘Sport in the Arctic 
Circles” is the subject of a paper by 
W. Hosea Ballou. There are new 
chapters of the three serials, and short 
stories by popular authors. 


“An Innocent Outlaw,” by William 
Wallace Cook, begins in the January 
Argosy. W. Bert Foster contributes 
the usual complete novel, entitled “By 
Right of Might,” and there are short 
stories by Una Hudson, Charles Carey, 
Elliott Flower and others. 


Notable among the stories in the 
January St. Nicholas is John Bennett’s 
“Bobby’s Newspaper,” which has 
much of the charm that made the au- 
thor’s “Master Skylark” and “Barnaby 
Lee” immediate favorites with readers 
young and old. John Bennett has 
never visited England, but his quaintly 
delightful ‘Mister Skylark” is on file 
in the reference library at Stratford- 
on-Avon and devout Shakespeare pil- 
grims use it as a guide book. Clara 
Morris’s “Little Man Friday” is the 
story of a boy’s dog, and a dog worth 
every boy’s knowing. Other good 
stories and sketches are Roy Benson 
Richardson’s “The Lion Tamer,” 
Lewis B. Miller’s ‘““When It Rained 
Buffaloes,” Zitella Cocke’s ‘“‘A Queen’s 
Christmas Gifts,’’ Austin Bierbower’s 
“A Few Fables,” Clifford Howard’s 
“How Time Is Made,” and James D. 
Benedict’s “Ask the Rabbit.” 


The cover design of The Woman's 
Home Companion is from a drawing 
by H. T. Carpenter.- “Holiday Fes- 
tivities in Cosmopolitan Washington” 
are described by Abbey G. Baker; 
Henry Harrison Lewis writes of “The 
Auranian War of 1902;” and Robert 
E. Speer has an interesting paper on 
“The Great Work of the Presbyterian 
Church of America.” The usual de- 
partments are full of helpful sugges- 
tions for all readers. 


The January Aflantic opens with a 
New Year’s editorial, and contains the ° 
first installment of two prominent 
features for 1903, the new serial by 
Arthur S. Hardy, and John T. Trow- 
bridge’s reminiscences of his long 
career. Among the stories are Julia 
R. Tutwiler’s “Mammy” and ‘The 
Plateau of Fatigue,” by Kate Milner 
Rabb. 


The Ladies’ World for January con- 


tains a clever story of children, “Betty 
Bunch,” by Angelina W. Wray; the 
concluding chapters of “The Golden 
Bubble” and “Shodden Feet ;” “Old 
Fashioned Tea Sets,” by N. Hudson 
Moore, and “A Trip to the Azores,” 
by Mary Hopkins. The departments 
are filled as usual with helpful hints 
and suggestions suitable to the season. 


A series of Secret Service stories, 
called “Underground History,” related 
by an international! spy, begins in Pear- 
son’s with a graphic account of the 
origin of that famous telegram from 
Kaiser Wilhelm which began the Boer 
war. Among the special articles are a 
description of the great mid-winter 
horse race at Stockholm—‘“A Derby 
Day in the Snow,” and “Freezing Cav- 
erns’—a well illustrated sketch of 
those marvellous subterranean cold 
caves where hoards of glittering ice 
are stored the year round. The pic- 
turesque side of cowboy life is set be- 
fore us by Grace B. Ward’s story of 
“Cowboy Songs and Dances.” Of 
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special interest also is a description of 
“The Greatest Dredge in the World,” 
which is at present at work off Sandy 
Hook, dredging out the East Channel 
to allow ocean liners a more direct 
passage into New York Harbor. 


The ‘“New Year” number of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine contains a novel and 
nine short stories, besides several pa- 
pers of timely interest. The novel is 
“The New Heloise,” by Mrs. Schuyler 
Crowninshield. In this there is new 
evidence that “Love Laughs at Lock- 
smiths” and stone walls—even those 
of a French convent. There are two 
Western tales: one by E. Boltwood 
called “A Bivouac de Luxe,” and one 
by H. Giovannoli called “A Bull 
Mountain Pastoral.” Ina Brevoort Rob- 
erts contributes a tale entitled “The 
Decision.” W. A. Fraser’s story, “The 
Resurrection of P. I. G.,” is both hu- 
morous and earnest, and “A Stolen 
Day,” by Harriet Clay Penman, is 
about a day’s journey on the cars, with 
a physiological touch which is charm- 
ing, while Bernice C. Caughey contrib- 
utes an attractive sketch called “A 
Fair Fee,” in which a man shows how 
clever he can be to win the girl he 
loves. 


“The Lieutenant Governor,” by Guy 
Wetmore Carryl, the novelette with 
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which the January number of The 
Smart Set opens, is full of power and 
fascination. The plot is new, and the 
dramatic situations are handled by the 
author with a mastery of art that holds 
the reader absorbed from opening to 
climax. Following this comes a con- 
trast in the short story by Justus 
Miles Forman, “The Young Person 
Next Door,” while its successor, 
“The Shadowy Past,” by James 
Branch Cabell, is a _ psychological 
study. “Overheard at a Studio Tea,” 
by Grace Florence Reed, is the amus- 
ing narrative of trials endured by an 
esthete; ““Miss Darcy in Danville,” by 
Ethel Sigsbee Small, a careful and 
convincing study of moods, and “The 
Bargain,” by Maud Stepney Rawson, 
is a conception notably ingenious in its 
surprises and carefully wrought. 

“The Shame of Minneapolis,” by 
Lincoln Steffens, which is the story of 
the rescue and redemption of a city 
that was sold out, is the leading paper 
in McClure’s. ‘Two articles of timely 
interest are: “Dr. Lorenz, Straight- 
ener of Children,” by John Swain, and 
“The Right to Work,” the story of the 
non-striking miners, by Ray Stannard 
Baker. Ida M. Tarbell continues the 
story of the Oil War of 1872, and the 
fiction is contributed by H. G. Rhodes, 
George Kibbe Turner, Charles Flem- 
ing Embree and others. 
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BEST SELLING 


HE BLUE FLOWER” and 
“Cecelia” easily lead the 
best sellers for this month. 
The first without doubt de- 
serves all the homage now 
being yielded it. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s novels are ever meri- 
torious of highest praise, 

and this latest one promises in nowise 
to diminish its author’s reputation. Mr. 
Barrie’s “Little White Bird” seems to 
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be attracting the attention that can be 
expected of it, while “The Two Van- 
revels” continues to enjoy wide popu- 
larity. 

In “Miscellany,” “Letters of a Self- 
made Merchant to His Son” is the 
newest volume. “The Simple Life” 
still creates its large demand, and the 
“Essays” of the late Mr. Fiske are re- 
ceiving the notice that any work under 
that name must needs receive. 
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Best Selling Books 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


“The Little White Bird,” by J. M. Barrie. 

“The Blue Flower,” by Henry Van Dyke. 

“The Two Vanrevels,” by Booth Tark- 
ington. 

“Captain Macklin,” by Richard Harding 
Davis. 

“Wanted: A Chaperon,” by Paul Leicester 
Ford. 

“Cecelia,” by F. Marion Crawford. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“In the Morning Glow,” by Roy R. Gil- 
son. 

“Glengarry School Days,” by Ralph Con- 
ner. 

“Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His 
Son,” by George H. Lorimer. 

“The Simple Life,” by Charles Wagner. 

“Essays,” by John Fiske. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


FICTION: 


“Cecelia,” by F. Marion Crawford. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Blue Flower,” by Henry Van Dyke. 

“The Little White Bird,” by J. M. Barrie. 

“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 

“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“The Simple Life,” by Charles Wagner. 

“A Doffed Coronet,” by the author of 
“The Martyrdom of an Empress.” 

“New France and New England,” by 
John Fiske. 

“Recollections of a Long Life,” by Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler. 

“The Making of an American,” by Jacob 
A. Riis. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 
FICTION : 


“The Shadow of the Czar,” by John Car- 
ling. 


“Cecelia,” by F. Marion Crawford. 
“The Blue Flower,” by Henry Van Dyke. 


“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 


“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 
“The Pharaoh and the Priest.” by Alex- 


ander Glovatski. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“Essays,” by John Fiske. 

“The Battle With the Slum,” by Jacob A. 
Riis. 

“Retrospect and Prospect,” by A. T. Ma- 
han. 

“The Struggle for a Continent,” by Fran- 
cis Parkham. 

“Letters From a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son,” by George H. Lorimer. 

“American Traits,’ by Hugo Munster- 
berg. 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION: 


“The Blue Flower,” by Henry Van Dyke. 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 


“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 

“The Maid-at-Arms,” by Robert W. 
Chambers. 

“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 


“Cecelia,” by F. Marion Crawford. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 


“Letters From a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son,” by George H. Lorimer. 


“The School of the Woods,” by William 
T, Long. 


“The Real Diary of a Real Boy.” 

“Dogtown,” by Mabel Osgood Wright. 

“The Simple Life,” by Charles Wagner. 

“American Traits,’ by Hugo Munster- 
berz. 
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NEW BOOK YONEW ESDITION-| 


A S T R ON O M Y 


Astronomy for Everybody. By Simon 
Newcomb. LL. D. This popular exposi- 
tion of the wonders of the heavens owes 
its being to Professor Newcomb’s discovery, 
made a few years ago through the medium 
of the series of astronomical articles he 
contributed to a well-known magazine, that 
the general unlearned public is more deeply 
interested in science than the scientist real- 
izes. Simply, he rehearses the main facts of 
drawings, diagrams and fine full-page pho- 
tographs, he rehearses the main facts of 
astronomy, considering in turn “The Celes- 
tial Motions,” “Astronomical Instruments,” 
the sun, earth and moon, and the other 
heavenly bodies. Fully illustrated. 333 pp 
8vo. 


~ 


BIOGRAPHY AND 
REMINISCENCES 


American Bookmen. By M. A. De- 
Wolfe Howe. This series of articles on 
American bookmen attracted such wide at- 
tention when they appeared in The Book- 
man that they were gathered into a volume, 
with important additions and revisions by 
the author. In them he has sketched in a 
familiar and informal way the life, work 
and personal peculiarities of the greater 
American writers of the past half-century. 
The book is entertaining and informing 
and the many illustrations are not super- 
added but an integral part of the scheme. 
295 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Andrew Carnegie: The Man and His 
Work. By Bernard Alderson. In the 
preparation of this volume the author and 
publishers have had the assistance of people 
who know Mr. Carnegie best and the book 
contains for the first time an adequate rec- 
ord of the beginning of his career, as well 
as the working out of his ideals. Illustrated. 
232 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Ave Roma Immortalis. By F. Marion 
Crawford. A new and very excellent edi- 
tion of this excellent work. <A _ beautiful 
book for the library. Illustrated. 613 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Colonel Alexander K. McClure’s Recol- 
lections of Half a Century. 502 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 349. 


Daniel Ricketson and His Friends. Ed- 
ited by his daughter and son, Anna and 
Walton Ricketson. Daniel Ricketson was a 
Quaker man of letters in New Bedford, 
Mass., who held a somewhat wistful atti- 
tude toward the Transcendental movement 
which in his day stirred intellectual New 
England. He formed warm friendships with 
the leaders of the Brook Farm community— 
Henry D. Thoreau. A. Bronson Alcott and 
others—and abolitionist convictions drew 
him to William Ellery Channing. His cor- 
respondence with these and other distin- 
guished friends makes up the bulk of the 
book, and in addition we have a brief sketch 
of Ricketson’s life, his own sketch of Henry 
D. Thoreau, his poems, and extracts from 
his journal and from Thoreau’s. Illustrated. 
307 pp. 8vo. 


Forster’s Life of Dickens. Abridged 
and revised by George Gissing. Forster's 
“Life of Dickens,” though by Carlyle 
deemed not unworthy to rank with Bos- 
well’s great biography, has its disadvantages 
for a hurried age. In Mr. Gissing’s hands 
an abridged edition, presenting in one con- 
venient volume the essence of the thirty 
years’ knowledge of his subject which con- 
stituted the unapproachable excellence of 
Forster’s work, has taken shape. Some re- 
arrangentent has consequently become nec- 
essary, and a few corrections of errors in 
the earlier pages have been made by the 
light of Langton’s authoritative work on 
“The Childhood and Youth of Dickens ;” 
but the book remains substantially the For- 
ster “Life,” rendered more assimilable. 337 
pp. 8vo. 


Frederick Walker. By Clementina 
Black. Sir John Millais unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced Frederick Walker “the greatest 
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artist of the century.” Admirers of his 
work to whom the thick volume of “Life 
and Letters” published by nis brother-in- 
law, Marks, in 1895, seems too formidable, 
will find in these 196 16mo pages his life- 
story pleasantly told and still more pleas- 
antly illustrated by full-page reproductions 
of his drawings. 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Wentworth Higginson. English 
Letters. 196 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 
See review, page 347. 


By Thomas 
Men of 


La Grande Mademoiselle, 1627-1652. By 
Aroede Barine. Authorized English ver- 
sion by Helen E. Meyer. This is not a 
complete biography or a study of the entire 
character of the historic Marie Louise d’Or- 
leans, in her own right Duchess de Mont- 
pensier, and niece of Louis XIII of France. 
It takes leave of the “Tall Mademoiselle” at 
the age of 25, sentenced to temporary dis- 
grace and retirement on her estates for her 
extraordinary share in the Second Fronde, 
when she personally took Orleans by esca- 
lade and turned the guns of the Bastille 
against the royalists. For the purpose, how- 
ever, for which the author has used it—“a 
marvelous commentary on the profound 
transformation of the mind of France toward 
the close of the seventeenth century, whose 
reaction changed the being of France’”—this 
youthful and public period of Mademoi- 
selle’s life contains all he needs, for its ro- 
mantic after-events. when the mere Prin- 
cess merged herself into the mere woman, 
illuminate no history save that of the femi- 
nine heart. Passages from her frank and 
egotistical “Memoirs” form not the least in- 
teresting portion of the text. Illustrated. 
447 pp. 8vo. 


Life and Letters of James Martineau, 
The. By James Drummond. A portion 
of this work has the advantage of being au- 
tobiographical, as the authors, who both oc- 
cupy chairs in Manchester College, Oxford, 
have woven in a series of “biographical 
memoranda” contributed by Dr. Martineau 
in 1877 to a publication entitled “The Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery.” Judicious yet lib- 
eral use of private and public correspond- 
ence and extracts from sermons, pamphlets 
and addresses make this “Life” as living as 
possible, as much a self-revelation as a 
study from the outside of the great per- 
sonality with which it deals, whose life- 
history is a reflection of the history of nine- 
teenth century Unitarianism. Book I is 
purely biographical, with only such exposi- 
tions of Dr. Martineau’s religious views as 
are necessary to throw light on his char- 
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acter and career. Book II is a philosophical 
study of his theological system, which is 
followed through its development under and 
after the Hartleyan influence, the lectures in 
Manchester New College, the various con- 
troversial episodes, down to the paper of 
1895—his last publication of importance 
which reviewed present Premier Arthur J. 
Balfour’s “Foundations of Belief.” Two 
vols. 8vo. 


Life and Work of J. M. W. Turner, R. A. 
By Charles Alfred Swinburne. Wiih fron- 
tispiece. 315 pp. 8vo. 

See review, page 349. 


Life of Ulrich Zwingli. By Samuel 
Simpson. Through the lack of adequate 
English biographies, Ulrich Zwingli was 
until a few years ago but a dim figure to 
readers of only English, and his place in 
the history of the Reformation is robbed of 
much of its importance. Realizing this, the 
author began to carefully gather materials 
for a brief, readable and authoritative biog- 
raphy in English. Since then, Professors 
Jackson, Vincent and Foster have published 
their life of Zwingli, but there is room in 
the field of literature for many biographies. 
This one, keeping steadily in view its aim 
as a popular work, is little burdened with 
footnotes or references, though sufficiently 
provided with bibliography and topical in- 
dex. The usual mistake of wasting too 
much space on early life and formative in- 
fluences is not here committed, the great re- 
former being early in the book plunged into 
that gigantic politico-religious conflict which 
gave him his claim on the interest of pos- 
terity. Illustrated. 297 pp. I2mo. 


Memories of a Hundred Years. By Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, author of “The Man 
Without a Country,” ete. With frontis- 
pieces. Two vols. 318, 206 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 348. 


Memories of Paul Kruger, The. Told 
by himself. This book is a composite af- 
fair. Mr. Kruger. it is well known, is not a 
man of literary attainments nor of sufficient 
educafion to carry him through the labor 
of writing a book, while his advanced age 
might preclude his venturing to make the 
attempt even if he were qualified. How- 
ever, we learn from the introduction that 
Mr. Kruger dictated his memoirs to H. C. 
Bredell, his private secretary, and Piet 
Grobler, former Under Secretary of State at 
Pretoria. Then the manuscript was edited bv 
Rev. Dr. A. Schowalter. “The earlier chap- 
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ters deal with Mr. Kruger’s boyhood and 
youth, especially with his experiences as a 
hunter and soldier. They furnish also an 
admirable narrative of the great Trek, the 
foundation of the Transvaal State, and the 
difficulties, domestic and foreign, through 
which it passed. The reader who is not fa- 
miliar with the details of South African 
history will find in them a summary of the 
information he requires in order to under- 
stand the origin of the late war. This is 
particularly true of the events which led up 
to the so-called war of independence which 
ended with the British disaster of Majuba 
Hill. Into the military events themselves 
Kruger does not enter. When he comes to 
the last great and fateful struggle with Eng- 
land he sets forth the case of the South 
African Republic with clearness and brevity, 
relying throughout upon documents and 
events about which there can be no ques- 
tion. There are also bits of inside history 
which are of exceptional interest. How- 
ever, he prefers to base his defense upon 
facts which have been published to the 
world. This defense is most characteristic 
in its simplicity and forcefulness. Words 
are not minced—a spade is called a spade, a 
lie a lie—but the proprieties are never vio- 
lated, the voice never raised, even in his 
fiercest assaults upon Rhodes, Chamberlain 
and Milner. A number of important docu- 
ments are printed in appendices, and the 
volume is exhaustively indexed. With 
frontispiece. 410 pp. 8vo.—Philadelphia 


Press. 





Raymond Lull. First missionary to the 
Moslems. By Samuel M. Zwemer, D. D., 
author of “Arabia.” etc. Illustrated. 172 
pp. T2mo. 


See With New Books. 





Rocer Wolcott. By William Lawrence. 
Roger Wolcott, who died in 1900, at the 
age of fifty-three, after having been four 
times elected Lieutenant Governor and 
thrice Governor of Massachusetts, was a 
New Englander of a peculiarly attractive 
type. Mr. Wolcott seems most of the time 
to have been a pretty good party Republi- 
can, with a rather strong streak of inde- 
pendence, which, in 1884, led him into the 
Mugwump camp. His stay here was short, 
however, for we find him supporting Har- 
rison against Cleveland eight years later, 
when young William E. Russell was elected 
Democratic Governor of Massachusetts, and 
Mr. Wolcott, running on the Republican 
ticket, became Lieutenant Governor. From 
that time to within a year of his death he 
was either Governor or Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, both of which offices he filled with 
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great success. Mr. Lawrence’s sketch is 
worthy of its subject, though the tone is 
perhaps rather too uniformly eulogistic, and 
certainly the fact of Mr. Wolcott’s physical 
good looks is somewhat too strongly in- 
sisted upon. We may properly speak of a 
young man’s beauty, or of an old man’s 
beauty, but the world prefers some other 
term to indicate the goods looks of a man 
in his prime. Illustrated. 238 pp. 16mo.— 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Romance of My Childhood and Youth, 
The. By Mme. Edmond Adam (Juliette 
Lamber). The story of the first half of the 
life of one who fulfilled her announced in- 
tention. as related in Chapter XIII, of “go- 
ing to Paris and becoming a woman unlike 
everyone else” of her time. Mme. Adam’s 
career is partly explained by her childhood, 
as related with vivacity in these pages. A 
precocious little girl, early precipitated into 
an atmosphere of controversy—political as 
well as domestic—living in a family where 
even the country maiden aunts were intel- 
lectual and talked of Savonarola as they 
cut their clover, she had opportunities above 
those of the average daughter of the 
wealthy bourgeoisie. Historical as well as 
personal reminiscence enters into the nar- 
rative—anecdotes of the Allies in Paris, of 
Prince Louis Napoleon’s flight from prison, 
of the revolution of 1847. Madame Adam— 
or rather Juliette Lambert—ends her story 
with her unhappy first marriage, that to M. 
Lamessine; but before that time her literary 
career has commenced. 399 pp. I2mo. 


Samuel Richardson. By Austin Dob- 
son. English Men of Letters, 204 pp. 12mo. 
Indexed. 

See review, page 346. 


Sir Isaac Pitman: His Life and Labors. 
Told and illustrated by Ben Pitman. Mod- 
ern shorthand had its birth in 1587, through 
the medium of Dr. Timothy Bright. The 
two Pitmans—Isaac, the subject of this 
biography, and his brother, Ben, president 
of the Phonographic Institute of Cincinnati, 
the author—wrought out the idea into a 
great and popular system. Together with a 
biography of his brother, eulogistic, but 
very readable, Mr. Pitman gives a review 
of the history of shorthand writing, and an 
interesting chapter on the curious svstem of 
“visible speech” constructed by Alexander 
M. Bell, father of the inventor of the tele- 
phone. He devotes considerable space to 
advocating reform in spelling. 201 pp. 8vo. 


Social Life in the Early Republic. By 
Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. To preserve 
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for generations to come a picture of the so- 
cial life of old Washington, “an already fast 
fading retrospect,’ while men and women 
are yet living who can describe Webster, 
Clay and Jackson as they appeared, or re- 
call the quaint figures of Mrs. Alexander 
Hamilton and Mrs. Madison in old age, 
was the object of the author in adding this 
volume to that series of which “Through 
Colonial Doorways” is a type. Through 
chapters on “Homes and _ Hostelries,” 
“County Families,’ “The Bladensburg 
Races,” “Classics and Cotillons,” and “Mid- 
Century Gayeties,” through administrations 
of Jeffersonian simplicty and Madisonian 
splendor, she follows the belles and beaux 
of America’s capital, in pages rife with an- 
ecdote. A very full topical index adds to 
the usefulness of the book, and a number of 
fine portraits to its artistic features. 346 
pp. I2mo. 


Tolstoi as Man and Artist. By Dmitri 
Merejkowski. 310 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 348. 


Tragedy of Paotingfu, The. By Isaac 
C. Ketler. This story, in addition to con- 
taining biographical sketches of the eleven 
martyr missionaries of 1900 in Paotingfu, 
China. gives a circumstantial account of the 
beginning, progress and climax of the ter- 
rible drama which led up to their deaths on 
June 30th and July Ist of that momentous 
year. Illustrated. 408 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


Adventures of Admiral Frog, The. By 
John W Harrington. A clever frog story, 
illustrated after a somewhat more elabo- 
rate plan than usually falls to the lot of a 
child’s book. Its chief feature is a green 
frog, who wore his fine clothes skin tight 
and had a sword, a trusty blade of grass, by 
his side and on his head a cocked hat. The 
members of his crew are wooden sailors on 
blocks. 49 pp. 8vo. 


Adventures of Ulysses, The. By Charles 
Lamb. This is Lamb's story of Ulysses or 
“The Odyssey” in new dress. The latter is 
rather fine in its way. With illustrations of 
more than ordinary beauty and value. 116 
pp. Quarto. 
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Animals at the Fair, The. By E. Warde 
Blaisdell. The kind of attractively designed 
and executed picture book that catches the 
eye of the young child. An appropriate 
book of nursery rhymes. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Oblong. 


Baby’s Baedeker. By Col. D. Streamer. 
A little volume of nonsense verses by the 
author of “Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless 
Homes.” It is artistically illustrated and 
printed and bound in boards, with a cover 
design in color. 56 pp. 16mo. 


Book of Nature Myths, The. By Flor 
ence Holbrook. “The Story of the First 
3utterflies,” “Why the Cat Always Falls 
Upon Her Feet,” “Why the Parrot Repeats 
the Words of Men,” “Why the Sea is Salt” 
and “The Children of the Moon” are among 
the subjects of these folk-tales—numbering 
more than fifty in all—from the lore of 
primitive races, told attractively in large 
print for little readers by the author of 
“The Hiawatha Primer,” and principal of 
the Forestville School of Chicago. Illus- 
trated. 315 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


Child’s History of England, A. By 
Charles Dickens. This is a most appro- 
priate edition of a book that deserves the 
best. With clear pen illustrations and at- 
tractive rough pages and large text, it makes 
just the right kind of book to place in the 
hands of a growing girl or boy. 403 pp. 
12mo. 


Chubby: A Nuisance. By Mrs. H. H. 
Penrose. “Chubby” is a delightful creation, 
who, like many another hero of juvenile 
fiction, will probably give even greater pleas- 
ure to elder than to contemporary readers. 
With all respect to Mrs. Penrose’s intimate 
knowledge of the model from whom he is 
drawn, we cannot but think that Chubby 
is abnormally clever for a baby of four. 
His pranks and adventures, though, as we 
say. rather above his years, or months, are 
nevertheless childlike and natural enough 
in themselves, and there is a note of gaiety 
running through his short history which 
successfully dominates the pathos of his 
circumstances. Chubby’s relations with his 
grandmother and thesé who befriend him 
are entirely satisfactory, and the illustra- 
tions do much to enhance the charm of this 
study of child life. 203 pp. 12mo.—London 
Athenacum. 


Dog Day; or, The Angel in the House, 
A. By Walter Emanuel. This is the 
diary of a dog for one day. It has a fair 
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proportion of dog humor and contains nu- 
merous pictures interesting to children. Pic- 
tured by Cecil Aldin. Quarto. 


For Prey and Spoils; or, The Boy 
Buccaneer. By Frederick A. Ober, author 
of “Tommy Forster's Adventures,” etc. A 
story full of thrills for youth, of adventure 
and piracy in the Caribbean seas in the late 
seventeenth century, with Humphrey Gil- 
bert for hero. Mr. Ober is an authority on 
Spanish America, and has repeatedly visited 
the haunts of the swashbuckling freebooters 
whom he now describes. He has written 
his book in the sinewy style which boys 
like, and sprayed its pages with buccaneer- 
ing activities and hair-breadth escapes until 
the most exacting of juveniles cannot help 
but be satisfied. Illustrated. 372 pp. 12mo. 


Girls of the Forest. By L. T. Meade. 
A story of the succesful efforts of a maiden 
aunt to tame and win the affections of ten 
slightly improbable little girls, the mother- 
less and neglected daughters of a bookworm 
who lets them roam the New Forest, un- 
thwarted, undisciplined, and even uneducat- 
ed. Aunt Sophia, at first fiercely hated, 
proves to be the saving influence in the lives 
of the young barbarians. Illustrated. 404 
pp. I2mo. 


Gypsey, the Talking Dog. By Tudor 
Jenks. Galapoff, the talking pony, who fig- 
ured in a previous story by Mr. Jenks, again 
appears in this stirring tale of the adven- 
tures of a French talking dog, who is stolen 
by gypsies, twice crosses the Atlantic, lives 
for a time in Madagascar, makes warm 
friends of two American children, is recap- 
tured, but finally is restored to his master 
and to happiness. Illustrated. 236 pp. 12mo. 


Guess Again. By L. J. Bridgman. This, 
the author’s second “Guess” book, appeals 
both to children who can read and those 
who must be read to. The conundrum is 
partly verse and partly picture, but its an- 
swer. artfully concealed on the next page 
over, is always a picture, and the subject al- 
ways some animal whose habits the children 
know well enough to have a chance of 
“guessing right.” Illustrated. Quarto. 


Lassie and waddie. By Mary D. Brine. 
The story is a visit of Laddie to Lassie, a 
great event in both lives, for Laddie comes 
all alone by train and stage coach. The his- 
tory of the visit fills the volume, and is al- 
ways pleasant reading for every one who 
loves children and will be thrilling to the 
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little people, who will be excited by the sav- 
age turkey gobbler who pecks Laddie’s little 
plump leg, his adventure with a kite which 
nearly takes him into the air, and other 
things equally interesting. Illustrated. 241 
pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Logan the Mingo. By Colonel H. R. 
Gordon. The famous Tah-gah-gute, son of 
the chief of the Cayugas, and later elected 
chief of the Mingoes, whom Pennsylvania 
whites named John Logan, in memory of 
Penn’s secretary, so devoted a friend of the 
red men, is the moving spirit of this Indian 
tale, although its nominal hero is young 
Arthur Oakland. Washington also appears 
once or twice in the scene, which is laid at 
the period of the French and Indian wars. 
The climax of the story is the attack by the 
Nippinocks on Fort Dunwiddie, which 
opened that dreadful conflict. Arthur's ad- 
ventures are made interesting without sen- 
sationalism. Illustrated. 337 pp. I2mo. 


Miss Muffet’s Christmas Party. By 
Samuel McChord Crothers. Miss Muffet’s 
party was one after a little girl’s own heart. 
All the favorites were there—Sinbad the 
Sailor and Mowgli, Uncle Remus, Hans 
Christian Andersen’s troupe and Alice and 
her friends from Wonderland. The char- 
acters out of the books of childhood came 
from the ends of fairyland, in coaches, on 
horseback, or afoot, and there were many 
surprises when the strangers met. The au- 
thor seems to have the key to all the mys- 
teries and the secret of all the languages, 
and he takes his readers royally into his con- 
fidence. Illustrated. 106 pp. I2mo. 


Mr. Sun and Mrs. Moon. By Richard 
Le Gallienne. Rhymes full of the spirit of 
fatherhood. The legend is offered to chil- 
dren that at one time “Mr. Sun and Mrs. 
Moon” were married, but a separation came 
about, and now they can never meet. Their 
story is followed from page to page by verse 
and picture. Illustrated. Quarto. 


Outlook Story Book for Little People. 
Stories and verses by Tudor Jenks, Olive 
Thorne Miller, Mary J. Safford, Nora Arch- 
ibald Smith, Priscilla Leonard and other 
well-known writers for children.  Illus- 
trated. 207 pp. Quarto. 


Phenomenal Fauna, A. By Carolyn 
Wells. The joint effort of Carolyn Wells 
and Oliver Herford in this book reflects the 
cleverness of both. Miss Wells’s metres 
sometimes limp from a false stress, and Mr. 
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Herford’s pencil occasionally shows less 
droll, but they generally pull evenly to- 
gether, as in the case of “The Fire-Dogs.” 
The lady’s natural history of “The Human 
Swallow” is more successful than the artist’s 
conception, which is, however, paralleled 
with great effectiveness in “The Flying But- 
tress” and “Time-Flies”—two very convinc- 
ing designs—and in “The Brickbat.” Ex- 
cellent, also, are Mr. Herford’s “Round 
Robin,” “Bookworm,” “Jail Bird” and “Irish 
Bull” (to whose jokes John Bull is so im- 
pervious). Miss Wells sings merrily of 
“The Haycock” that never crows and 


“has no brains, 
No, not enough to go in when it rains,” 


and concludes, respecting the bird already 
mentioned— 


“The Swallow’s strong when he is in his 
prime, 

And yet a man can down him every time.” 

Pictures by Oliver Herford. 8vo.—wN. Y. 

Post. 


Pictures of Paint-Box Town. By Doug- 
las Zabriskie Doty. This is a story book 
and paint book combined. The verses re- 
hearse the adventures of the residents of 
“Paint-Box Town” and offer suggestions as 
to the coloring of the illustrations. 39 pp. 
8vo. Oblong. 


Robin Hood and His Adventures. By 
Paul Creswick. This is the story of Robin 
Hood and his adventures cleverly told by 
Paul Creswick. The book is well suited 
for a gift book, is nicely bound and pro- 
fusely illustrated in half tones and colors 
from drawings by T. H. Robinson. 312 pp. 
I2mo. 


Romance of the Nursery, A. By L. Al- 
len Harker. This is a story of a healthy 
and natural family of English children, the 
nursery under the stern rule of a nurse 
who sees her duty in administering baths 
and clean clothes, which she does without 
regard to outside events. It is Janey who 
tells the story, a matter-of-fact little maiden, 
but with the all-aroundness of a girl brought 
up with many brothers. She has the sense 
of honor of a boy and stands sturdily by 
the resolve she makes when little Fiametta 
becomes a member of the family, that she 
will “be a gentleman to her.” Illustrated. 
33 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Re- 
view. 
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Stan tynn. By George M. Fenn. The 
adventures of the son of an English trader 
settled in China, brought into constant con- 
flict with the river pirates who attack and 
try to burn the “foreign devils’” ware- 
houses on the hong (wharf). Stan Lynn 
honestly owns up to a distaste for fighting, 
but he does his share of it manfully, and 
the narrative of his deeds runs all the more 
interestingly for his being a human boy and 
not a young fire-eater. Illustrated. 400 pp. 
I2mo. 


Tale of Peter Rabbit, The. By Beatrix 
Potter. This book, with colored pictures 
and not much reading matter, is made pic- 
turesque by L. J. Bridgman. Text and pic- 
tures are alike humorous, and not only the 
little folk, but their elders are certain to 
laugh over the jolly drawings by Mr. Bridg- 
man. 97 pp. 32mo. 


With Rogers on the Frontier. By J. 
Macdonald Oxley. A story for boys of the 
French and Indian War and the days of 
1756. Illustrated. 253 pp. 12mo. 


Young Volcano Explorers, The. By Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer. This is a complete story 
in itself, but forms the second volume un- 
der the title “Pan American Series.” It is 
a tale of boys who sail from Venezuela t 
Jamaica. and then go to Havana, Cuba. The 
trip is then continued to Hayti and Porto 
Rico, from thence to St. Pierre, Martinique, 
and in spite of many dangers all ends hap- 
pily. Illustrated. 332 pp. 1I2mo. 


~ 
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Bird Calendar, 1903, The. A calendar 
with pictures of birds in colors exquisitely 
drawn by H. H. Bennett. There is a quo- 
tation for every day of the year, and each 
picture is tastefully mounted on gray paper. 


London Types Calendar, 1903. By Will- 
iam Nicholson. The pictures are charged 
with human interest and every one tells its 
own story. Among the types depicted in 
this calendar are the Coster, Beefeater, Sol- 
dier, Flower Girl, Hawker, Drum Major. 
Policeman, Bluecoat Boy, etc. There are 
twelve colored lithograph prints in all. 
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Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. 
With an appreciation of Lamb by Walter 
Pater. With frontispiece. 344 po. I2mo. 


Sentimental Journey Through France 
and Italy, A. By Mr. Yorick (Lawrence 
Sterne). With an introduction from the 
“English Humorists” of William Make- 
peace Thackeray. These belong to the Cen- 
tury Classics, and with their neat bindings, 
the care evinced in their compilation, the 
frontispieces that adorn them and the bio- 
graphical sketches, appreciations and intro- 
ductions that accompany them, they form 
books both useful and ornamental to a li- 
brary. With frontispiece. 233 pp. I2mo. 


Song of Songs, The. The “Song of 
Solomon” is the name by which we best 
know this “song of songs.” Mr. Fitzroy 
Carrington writes a lucid critical introduc- 
tion to this new edition of the ancient song 
that illumines it historically, and as a piece 
of literary composition. ‘The illustrations 
are from some of the most exquisite of 
Burne-Jones’s works of art. 8vo. 


Vita Nuovo; or, The New Life of 
Dante Alighieri, The. Translated from 
the Italian by Frances De Mey. A holiday 
edition of “The New Life.” Someone tells 
us that the way to learn to appreciate the 
best literature and to write better is to read 
something from some great author every 
day. This is one of the somethings. 120 
pp. Indexed. 18mo. 
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Joy of Living, The. (Es Lebe Das 
Leben.) By Hermann Sudermann. Trans- 
lated from the German by Edith Wharton. 
185 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 350. 


Maximilian. A play in five acts. By 
Edgar Lee Masters. A drama dealing with 
a historic incident, one of whose partici- 
pants. the hapless crazed ex-Empress Car- 
lotta, is still alive—the tragic clashing in 
1866-67 of European intrigue and the spirit 
of revolution in Mexico, in which the Aus- 
trian-born Maximilian, who had come to 
wear the imperial crown, met instead with a 
traitor’s death. 155 pp. 12mo. 
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College Manual of Rhetoric, A. By 
Charles Sears Baldwin, A. M. This has 
been made a college manual of rhetoric in 
the conviction that the work now done by 
good schools should be recognized as a 
foundation, and in the hope of answering 
those further needs which give to composi- 
tion in the vernacular a definite place in 
college. 451 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—Preface. 


Guide to the Study and Use of Refer- 
ence Books. By Alice Bertha Kroeger. 
Designed primarily to help library assist- 
ants, library school students, college stu- 
dents and teachers in quickly gaining a 
knowledge of reference books. The author, 
who has done excellent work as librarian 
and director of the library school of the 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, spares no 
pains to indicate the sources of knowledge 
to the hurried seeker. Among the features 
are a bibliography of reference works and a 
“suggestive list” of 100 of them for a small 
library; a guide to books of information on 
special subjects and to the use of periodi- 
cals and government documents, and a re- 
markably full and helpful index, not only to 
topics referred to in the text, but to many 
subjects of general interest treated in the 
encyclopedias and manuals therein men- 
tioned. 104 pp. Quarto. 


Labberton’s Universal History. By 
Robert H. Labberton. The undertaking of 
the revision of this standard work to accord 
with recent geography and history was be- 
gun and well advanced in 1808 by the au- 
thor himself, and after his death in the 
same year carried to completion by other 
hands. The chronological tables now cover 
the period from 3800 B. C. to 1902 A. D. 
271 pp. Indexed. Quarto. 


Language Through Nature, Literature 
and Art. By H. Avis Perdue and Sarah 
FE. Griswold. In their announced purpose 
“to suggest subject-matter of genuine inter- 
est to children, and which of itself is worth 
while,” and apparently with little fear lest 
poems like Shelley’s “Cloud” and Lowell’s 
“Vision of Sir Launfal” should be above the 
heads of primary-school pupils, the authors 
of this little text-book have drawn on writ- 
ers like Longfellow, John Burroughs, Ara- 
bella Buckley (adapted), Henry Van Dyke 
(adapted) and Bjornstjerne Bjornson, and 
on artists like Millet, Corot, Michael An- 
gelo, Holman Hunt and Dagnan-Bouveret 
to illuminate these brief nature talks and 
occasional condensed biographies. A ques- 











tion review and suggestions for composition 
writing accompany each lesson. The really 
beautiful illustrations are reproduced with a 
softness and finish worthy the subjects. 237 
pp. 12mo. 


Pitmanic Shorthand Instructor. By 
Charles T. Platt. Each lesson contains 
sufficient keyed matter to thoroughly illus- 
trate the subject, and enough unkeyed exer- 
cises to test the student’s knowledge. Sen- 
tences and letters are introduced at an early 
stage, thus imparting a practical flavor, cal- 
culated to arouse and maintain the interest 
of the learner. At the end of the book is 
presented a review which serves as a com- 
prehensive test of his knowledge of the prin- 
ciples studied. 286 pp. 1I2mo. 


True Fairy Stories. By Mary E. Blake- 
well. The stories in this book for supple- 
mentary reading are called true fairy stories, 
because each illustrates an important truth. 
While interesting in subject matter and in 
style, they teach lessons of patience, of obe- 
dience, of courage, and of fidelity to every 
duty. Before publication, they were used 


for some time in the classroom. and in their 
present form embody the results of this 
practical test. 
I2mo. 


Eclectic School Readings. 


152 pp. 
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Art of Success, The. By T. Sharper 
Knowlson. Encouraged by the reception of 
his previous work on “The Art of Think- 
ing,” Mr. Knowlson has now written a sup- 
plementary volume called “The Art of Suc- 
cess,” intended as a guide to action as the 
former volume was a guide to thought. 
Having defined success, the author devotes 
five chapters to a discussion of man and his 
environment in relation to distinctive 
achievements. It is shown that much de- 
pends on the abilities and character of the 
man; and stress is laid upon moral qualities 
in particular. Luck, originality, limitations 
and the increasing difficulty of success are 
all dealt with at length. 163 pp. 16mo. 


Book of Meditations, A. By Edward 
Howard Griggs. What French writers have 
christened their “Pensees,” but what Eng- 
lish literature, less accustomed to the form, 
calls “essays in little.’ The fleeting inspira- 
tions, the sudden mental illuminations, the 
few strong phrases, concerning life, litera- 
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ture and art, the impressions of far coun- 
tries, which crowd into the mind of a culti- 
vated and discerning man who feels disin- 
clined to work or possibly pad them out into 
the essay in great, are here briefly given 
just as they are. A few poems intermingle 
with the prose like it, distinguished by a 
lofty ethical tone and great delicacy of liter- 
ary touch. With portrait. 226 pp. I2mo. 


Elegy of Faith, The. A study of Alfred 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” By William 
Rader. Poetry is truth clothed and colored 
by the imagination. “Great poems are not 
created, but expressed through the imagina- 
tive faculty. Life is the creator of lasting 
literature, and as life is its inspiration, so 
is it its test and vindication. In this spirit 
of absolute criticism, Mr. Rader approaches 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” tracing the 
varying moods that prompted its expression, 
and looking at the inner soul of the poet 
during its utterance. He speaks of its simi- 
larity to “Prometheus Bound,” and likens 
its story to those of Job and Faust. As an 
elegy he compares it with Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, Milton’s “Lycidas,” Gray’s “Elegy” 
and Shelley’s “Adonais.” But throughout 
the study the effort is maintained—and 
maintained successfully—to find the spirit- 
ual significance of the poem and its finest 
message to the world. 58 pp. 12mo. 








Musings Without Method. A record of 
1900-’01. By Annalist. These papers at- 
tracted general attention on their first ap- 
pearance in the periodical so well known to 
the book trade and the public as “Old 
Ebony,” but more affectionately styled by 
its contributors, “Maga,” than which few 
magazines have had a career so long and so 
uniformly successful. Doubtless this was 
primarily due to the ability and tact of its 
successive editors, but not less to the con- 
stant solicitude of its publishers to cultivate 
and maintain cordial relations with the con- 
tributors whose early genius they had often 
been the first to recognize, and to whose 
ranks “Annalist” is a very desirable recruit. 
Indeed, there is no more valuable and 
handy record of prominent occurrences in 
politics, literature and art during the last 
two years than this handy volume, which 
should find a nlace in all good libraries. 323 
pp. 12mo.—London Publishers’ Circular. 


Power of Truth, The. By William 
George Jordan. This volume contains a 
series of bright, vigorous studies of individ- 
ual problems and possibilities. They are 
not theoretic abstractions, but practical, sane 
views of vital questions, showine keen 
analysis, humor, close observation and in- 
sight into the follies and weakness of hu- 
manity. The essays making up this new vol- 
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ume are: “The Power of Truth,’ “The 
Courage to Face Ingratitude,” “Swords and 
Scabbards,” “The Conquest of the Prevent- 
able,” “The Companionship of Tolerance,” 
“The Things that Come Too Late,” “People 
Who Live in Air Castles” and “The Way of 
the Reformer.” 151 pp. I2mo. 


Practical Wisdom. Letters to young 
men. By Sir Walter Raleigh and others 
Admirable little nuggets—not too fragmen- 
tary, as is so often the case with selections— 
of advice to sons and grandsons, taken from 
the writings of Sir Walter Raleigh, Francis 
Osborn, Lord Burleigh, Sir Matthew Hale 
and William, Earl of Bedford. It is cause 
more for surprise than for regret that the 
paste brilliants of the cynical Chesterfield 
are not included in the collection. 316 pp. 
r8mo. 


Professor at the Breakfast Table, The. 
Poet at the Breakfast Table, The. Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table, The. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. The charm of Holmes’s 
Breakfast Table books is apparently per- 
ennial. The Autocrat, the Professor and 
the Poet keep their mild reign by virtue of 
their unfailing kindliness, their kindling 
humor, and their gentle, ironical philosophy. 
Their popularity accounts for the appear- 
ance of the essays in this new form—a form 
that will make it easier to read them by the 
fireside and in travel. The volumes are of 
pocket size, with flexible covers. thin opaque 
paper and clear type. Illustrated. 3 vols. 
16mo. 


Romance of the Commonplace, The. By 
Gelett Burgess. Brief essays, begun in “The 
Lark” of San Francisco and continued in 
“The Queen” of London, on “Getting Ac- 
quainted,” “Dining Out,” “The Use of 
Fools,” “Old Friends and New,” “A De- 
fense of Slang,” “Where Is Bohemia?” “A 
Plea for the Precious,” and other subjects. 
To present an optimistic view of everyday 
incident, “practical solutions of the com- 
monplace,” is the object of the author’s 
philosophy, called, “as a wholesome reaction 
from the prevailing cult, Pagan Science.” 
32 pp. 1I2mo. Paper. 


Socialism and Labor and Other Argu- 
ments. By Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding. The 
appearance of Bishop Spalding’s “Socialism 
and Labor” almost simultaneously with his 
appointment on the Anthracite Strike Com- 
mission gives this new book unusual perti- 
nency. He has been giving much thought 
and attention to labor matters, and spoken 
frequently in public on the subject. Several 
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of these lectures are included in this new 
volume, which reviews such topics as “So- 
cialism and Labor,” “The Basis of Popular 
Government,” “Are We in Danger of Revo- 
lution?” “Woman and the Christian Re- 
ligion,” “Education and Patriotism,” “As- 
sassination and Anarchy.’ “Church and 
Country,” “Labor and Capital,” “Work and 
Leisure,” “The Mystery of Pain,” “An Ora- 
tor and Lover of Justice.” 225 pp. 12mo. 


Studies of a Biographer. By Leslie 
Stephen. Second series. Vols III and IV. 
285, 270 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 354. 


Sun-Dials and Roses of Yesterday. By 
Alice Morse Earle. Illustrated. 461 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 355. 


To-day and To-morrow. By J. R. Miller, 
D. D. The message of this book is for 
those who desire to gather in life’s harvest 
days all their hands can find to store away 
for the needs of the winter The way to do 
this is simply to be faithful each day as it 
comes. As Emerson aptly puts it: “Finish 
every day and be done with it. You have 
done what you could. Some blunders and 
absurdities no doubt crept in; forget them 
as soon as you can.” ‘This is the keynote to 
Dr. Miller’s booklet, and those who have 
followed his thoughts in the past know just 
how earnest and inspiring he can be with 
such a theme. Illustrated. 29 pn. 1I2mo. 
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Adventures of M. d’Haricot, The. By J. 
Storer Clouston. Illustrated. 364 pp. I2mo. 


Alick’s Adventures. By G. R. A story, 
in the Lewis Carroll vein, of what befalls 
Alick when he starts out, in the company 
of the Ambassador, for the desert to slay 
and bring home a trophy horn of the Ibex 
or Great Wild Goat. Before he does it he 
has endless delightful encounters with the 
Shark, the Wolves, Mr. Consul Skipwash, 
the Philosophical Flea and other curious 
creatures. Illustrated by John Hassall. 183 
pp. i12mo. 


Ann Arbor Tales. By Karl Edwin Harri- 
man. 322 pp. 12mo. 
See review. page 355 
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Bayou Triste. By Josephine Hamilton 
Nicholls. 227 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 361. 


Bunch of Rope Yarns, A. By Stanton 
H. King. Not the conventional tale of sea 
monsters or shipwrecks that never were or 
could be on sea any more than on land, but 
graphically written papers on the true life 
before the forecastle, its joyless drudgery, 
its spiritual barrenness, the quaint infantile 
superstitions which govern it, and the moral 
pitfalls which beset it, are presented here. 
Mr. King is an ex-sailor, who, after his con- 
version to a living religious faith, devoted 
himself to mission work among seamen, and 
is now the assistant superintendent of the 
Sailors’ Haven at Charlestown, Mass. He 
has already written “Dog Watches at Sea.” 
“How I Was Educated,” “Mission Work 
Among Seamen,” “The Sailor and His Du- 
dheen,” “Rules of the Road at Sea” are 
among the titles of the papers in the present 
volume. 168 pp. I2mo. 


Commodore Trunnion’s Courtship and 
the Cruise of H. M. S. Thunder. By To- 
bias Smollett. The two stories in this vol- 
ume, taken respectively from “Peregrine 
Pickle” and “Roderick Random,” present an 
excellent idea of Smollett’s style. Commo- 
dore Trunnion is perhaps his most striking 
creation. With frontispece. 246 pp. 32mo. 


Conquering Corps Badge and Other 
Stories of the Philippines. By General 
Charles King. Illustrated. 309 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 365. 


Courtship of Ferb, The. Translated 
into English prose and verse by A. H. 
Leahy. This is the first volume cf the “Irish 
Saga Library,” and consists of a translation 
of an old Irish romance transcribed in the 
twelfth century into the Book of Leinster. 
But its actual date is much earlier than the 
twelfth century; it is one of the cante fable 
of which the translator says that they are 
“literally centuries old than any other Euro- 
pean examples of this style of writing.” In 
the version here given the verse is trans- 
lated as verse and the prose as prose; but 
for the satisfaction of such readers as dis- 
trust verse translations a literal rendering 
of the metrical passages is supplied at the 
end of the volume. Illustrated. ror pp. 
32mo.—London Academy and Literature. 


Death of Ivan Ilyitch and Other Stories. 
By Leo Tolstoy. A new translation from 
the Russion by Constance Garnett. The 
stories contained in this volume have often 
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been translated, for the study of Tolstoy 
has become a cult. None the less welcome, 
however, are the versions of Mrs. Garnett, 
which are always scholarly and accurate, 
and are even more attractive in the present 
case in consequence of the clear type and 
dignified size of the volume. The stories 
are somewhat melancholy and represent the 
author’s morbid side—some of them his 
later conceptions of true art would reject, 
according to his own statement. “The Death 
of Ivan Ilyitch” is a tale of the thoughtless 
man of the world who becomes ill from an 
apparently trifling accident, and then real- 
izes what death means as it approaches him. 
“The Three Deaths” is a fanciful story; it 
is slight, but full of weird pathos. The 
deaths recorded are those of the rich Maria 
Demetrievna, in her luxurious home at Mos- 
cow; of the poor muzhik Feodor, in the 
post-house; and of a large ashtree cut down 
to make a wooden cross to be erected over 
a peasant’s grave. “The Snowstorm” is a 
powerful sketch of a night spent amid the 
howlings of winter; it is full of realism, 
with a picture in every line; we feel we are 
shivering at night on the steppes. “Poli- 
kushka” is the well-known story of the poor 
serf who committed suicide because he had 
accidentally lost the money of his mistress 
from his cap. We have no space to write 
of the other tales. We congratulate Mrs. 
Garnett upon giving us the translation of 
Tolstoy. 362 pp. 8vo—London Athenaeum. 


Deeps of Deliverance, The. By Frea- 
erick Van Eeden. ‘Translated from the 
Dutch by Margaret Robinson. With an in- 
troduction by Will H. Dircks. 364 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 373. 


Discords. 
I2mo. 
See review, page 365. 


By Anna A. Chapin. 208 pp. 


Doffed Coronet, A. By the author of 
“The Martyrdom of an Empress,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 544 pp. 8vo. 

See review, page 371. 


Donna Diana. By Richard Bagot, au- 
thor of “A Roman Mystery,” etc. 402 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 368. 

Eglee, a Girl of the People. By W. R. 
H. Trowbridge. 306 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 364. 


Five of Diamonds, The. By Mrs. 
Guthrie. “The Five of Diamonds” is the 
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governing council of a mighty Russian se- 
cret society called “The Brethren of Pure 
Light.” Their objects are of the noblest, 
but villainy has crept in through Paul Rie- 
noff, who brings misery into the life of 
pretty Adela Goldstein. The scene of the 
story varies from England to Russia, and a 
picture is given of the horrors of the march 
to Siberian exile. 456 pp. I2mo. 


Fordwell Graham; or, Lost and Won by 
the Hand of the Dead. By W. June Arl- 
ington. This tale deals with the life of a 
physician, and the action takes place mainly 
in Philadelphia. Some of the episodes, such 
as the terrible battle with disease in the sick 
room; and race with death on a locomotive; 
the wreck of the “Belle Louise,” would 
doubtless make thrilling short stories if dis- 
connected from the plot which threads its 
way through each chapter. The author has 
adroitly taken advantage of the discussions 
in which medical men are so often com- 
pelled to participate—living issues of the 
day—to convey many highly interesting and 
important facts and keen glimpses of pro- 
fessional life without spoiling the interest 
of the story. 414 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia 
Record. 


Hidden Manna. By A. J. Dawson. 322 
pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 363. 


History of Over Sea, The. Done into 
English by William Morris. A translation 
out of ancient French into ancient English 
of a tale of chivalric days of Knight and 
Sultan, set off by Louis Rhead’s decorations. 


House of the Combrays, The. By G. 
Le Notre. Translated from the French by 
Mrs. Joseph B. Gilder. The period dealt 
with is that of the Chouan intrigues in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, and its 
telling vivid and inspiriting. There is for 
students the additional interest of a preface 
by Victorien Sardou, in which he extols 
the book and the careful knowledge of Le 
Notre concerning Chouannerie. “It is a his- 
torical story in the severest meaning of the 
word,” he says. “Le Notre mentions no fact 
that he cannot prove. He risks no hypothe- 
sis without giving it as such, and admits no 
fancy in the slightest detail.” This is, in- 
deed, an unusual circumstance attendant 
upon a historical novel, and gratifying after 
the legions of misrepresentations that have 
been foisted upon the “excellent and toil- 
worn public.” Such accuracy, combined 
with a compelling interest, is something of 


an achievement, and it is to be deplored 
that more writers have not so high a stand- 
ard. Perhaps the period is peculiarly con- 
ducive to truth; certainly no writer or lover 
of intrigue and romance and hair-breadth 
adventure could desire more than the 
Chouan conspirators offer. 296 pp. I2mo.— 
N. Y. Mail and Express. 


John Ermine of the Yellowstone. By 
Frederic Remington. Mr. Remington has 
seen and known the man whom he calls 
John Ermine. That curious product of the 
plains bears all the marks of reality, the 
chief one being that he is not “too bright 
and good for human nature’s daily food.” 
His face does not shine as a god’s, just be- 
cause he is a white man among Indians, and 
his feats of strength and prowess are not 
superhuman, because he is also, at times, an 
Indian among the whites. But he is a thor- 
oughly picturesque and human figure, and 
lives through Mr. Remington’s pages with a 
vigor and reality not often displayed by 
fictitious characters. And not only does 
John Ermine live, but so do all the others 
who take part in the short drama of his life. 
The old Indian braves, the medicine man 
up in the mountains, the army officers, all 
fill in the written picture with the same sat- 
isfying sense of fidelity to “the real thing” 
that one of Mr. Remington’s painted pictures 
invariably imparts. Moreover, the author 
brings the scene, the landscape of the plains, 
vividly before one, not by long and compli- 
cated descriptions, but by a word, a sentence 
here and there, as telling as the stroke of a 
brush in the same masterful hands. Illus- 
trated by the author. 271 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 


King’s Agent, The. By Arthur Patter- 
son, author of “Cromwell’s Own,” etc. 360 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 365. 


Lamplighter, The. By Maria S. Cum- 
mins. This is a new edition, in complete 
form and from a new set of plates, of one 
of the most popular and familiar novels of 
the last fifty years. For nearly half a cen- 
tury the hero of this wholesome story has 
been a favorite with novel readers, and his 
reign is still unbroken. 485 pp. 12mo. 


Lane That Had No Turning, The. By 
Gilbert Parker. Among the gift books of 
the season none is more worthy of consider- 
ation than this volume by Gilbert Parker. 
The cover is peculiarly attractive in design 
and color scheme, the illustrations and deco- 
rations by Frank E. Schoonover are exceed- 
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ingly meritorious. New edition. 
12mo.—Baltimore Sun. 


215 pp. 


Lighted Taper, The. By M. Oakman 
Patton. The story of an unsophisticated 
young minister, who, leaving the simple sur- 
roundings of his youth, finds the world, the 
flesh and the devil too much for a soft 
moral fibre and a religion built up of con- 
vention rather than conviction, to resist. 
Floyd De Shon does not fall very deep, but 
fall he does, to be restored to manhood, 
though not to the Christian ministry, 
through a good woman’s love. With fron- 
tispiece. 284 pp. I2mo. 


Lightning Conductor, The. Edited by 
C. N. and A. M. Williamson. A motor 
novel; in other words a romance of auto- 
mobilism and travel, containing descriptions 
of France and Italy, where the adventures 
of the hero and heroine—a young English- 
. man and an American girl—take place. Mr. 
Williamson, we are informed, is an expert 
automobilist who has driven his car across 
the Continent. The Hon. John Winston, the 
hero of the book, is the heroine’s chauffeur. 
From this incident spring complications. 336 
pp. 12mo.—London Academy and Litera- 
ture. 


Lizette. By Edward Marshall. The au- 
thor has told the story of a certain John 
Murdoch and his life as an art student in 
the Latin Quarter—a background daringly 
inviting of comparison. Therefore, one is 
scarcely surprised to find the story strictly 
conventional in theme and treatment, the 
latter being scarcely sufficient reason for al- 
most three hundred pages of closely set 
type. Murdoch is an American—rich, of 
course—an art student against his father’s 
will. The girl of the story—equally neces- 
sary to a tale spun in the “Quarter”’—is a 
grisette, but of finer clay than one is apt to 
discover among her sisters. Hence the regu- 
lation intrigue. which the author would 
have us consider pastoral and idyllic, but 
which fails dismally to mect the demands of 
Arcady. After the manner of “Trilby,” a 
grisette memory still cherished by novel 
readers, Lizette gives up her art student for 
his own good. But unlike Du Maurier’s 
heroine, she does not -die, and in the end 
they both embark upon what we are assured 
is a hopeful joint adventure. So we leave 
them. The one figure of real interest is the 
broken-down artist, “Kentucky.” The at- 
tempt to depict the student life of the 
“Quarter” does not ring true. Indeed, as 
far as genuine “local color” is concerned, 
the scene might as well have been laid in 
Rome or Berlin. Illustrated. 295 pp. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Post. 
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Love With Honour. By Charles Mar- 
riott. Mr. Marriott is a fastidious, a har- 
monious writer. He depicts life vividly and 
with reality, but he has happy poetic 
touches. “Love With Honour” can boast of 
some slight originality of theme; it has in- 
terest, it has characters, but it lacks the 
touch of the truly gifted novelist. 337 pp. 
I2mo. 


March of the White Guard, The. By 
Gilbert Parker. The White Guard’s march 
is across the snows of the Barren Lands of 
northernmost America, and its object the 
rescue of its captain’s worst enemy, Varre 
Lepage. Hume, the captain, knows that 
Lepage has not only robbed him of the 
woman he loved, but stolen and published 
as his own the book which was the fruit of 
his, Hume’s, brain. But for the sake of the 
woman in the case Hume saves and for- 
gives him, and the author, equally mag- 
nanimous, does not permit him to die in 
the snows for Hume to marry Rose, but re- 
stores him to her, to begin a newer and bet- 
ter life. Illustrated. 133 pp. 12mo. 


Mariella: Of Out-West. 
ginson. 435 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 360. 


By Ella Hig- 


Missa Solemnis. By Adolphe Ribaud. 
Translated from the French by Jean B. 
Sheldon. This little story of the final ful- 
fillment of the long secret ambitions of an 
old cathedral organ master and unsuspected 
musical genius first appeared in 1900. 62 pp. 
I2mo. 


Monsieur Blackie. By Clara Hunter 
Willing. This is a very tiny story, stamped 
with mediocrity as far as literary merit is 
concerned, but shining with the light of the 
noble sentiment that has engendered it. It 
is like a pretty Sunday school story, it has 
its moral, rather pointingly put, and it could 
be safety entrusted to boys and girls of any 
class. 82 pp. 32mo. 


Notre Dame De Paris. By Victor Hugo. 
A profusely illustrated edition, with extra 
illustrations from scenes in the play as 
given by Miss Galland. There are also two 
portraits in color of Miss Galland as Esmer- 
alda. Two volumes. 12mo.—Publishers’ 
Weekly. 


Observations by Mr. Dooley. By F. P. 
Dunne, author of “Mr. Dooley’s Opinions,” 
etc. This is the latest volume of the 
Ar-rchey Road philosophy, as reported by 
F. P. Dunne. The humor without bitter- 
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ness, the fun that never wounds, the wit so 
light and sure, and the keen sense lurking 
underneath—all these are most agreeably 
manifest in this book. It includes such tell- 
ing hits as “Mr. Dooley on Sherlock 
Holmes,” on “Art Patronage,” on “The Cor- 
onation,” on “The Philippine Peace,” on 
“The Fighting Word,” on “The Home Life 
of Geniuses,” on “Arctic Exploration,” etc. 
etc. 279 pp. I2mo. 


Old Country House, An. By Richard 
Le Gallienne. Illustrated by Elizabeth Ship- 
pen Green. 144 pp. 8vo. 

See review, page 362. 


Passion in the Desert, A. By Honore 
de Balzac. Though named for one of the 
most widely known and striking of Balzac’s 
short stories this little volume precedes the 
“Passion in a Desert” with an almost equal- 
ly popular tale of the master’s, “An Episode 
of the Reign of Terror.” The symbolic bind- 
ing of scarlet leather seems the predesti- 
nately appropriate one. 105 pp.. 32mo. 


Patrick’s Day Hunt, A. By Martin 
Ross and E. Somerville. The author of 
“Some Experiences of an Irish R. M.” here 
graphically describes in the South-of-Ire- 
land speech the events of a day’s hunt at 
Kyleranny, where “there’s the fun of Cork 
at the Hunt on a Holyday.” Besides the 
numerous black-and-white drawings, Mr. 
Somerville contributes eight full-page col- 
ored illustrations. 47 pp. 8vo. Oblong. 


Reformer, The. By Charles M. Shel- 
don. The author of “In His Steps” has re- 
cently been examining new problems under 
the shadows of a great city, and the result 
is “The Reformer.” It exposes the secret 
hideousnesses of urban life—the airless, 
lightless, “dumb-bell” tenement, the land- 
lord who fattens his rent roll at the ex- 
pense of human life, the political boss who 
winks at everything and profits by every- 
thing. Romance is supplied by the story of 
the young man who forsakes his luxurious 
home to labor among the poor, and in the 
soul-struggle of the girl who has pledged 
her troth to him. Illustrated. 299 pp. 
I2mo. 


Russell Ryder. By David Bruce Conk- 


lin. A story of rural New York life, 
whose events serve chiefly to display the 
idiosyncrasies of “Uncle Russ” Ryder, “the 
meanest man in three counties.” As is in 
keeping with a character sketch, the mean- 
ness lasts to the end, but is not able to 
spoil the ultimate happiness in marriage of 
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the much-enduring daughter, whose love 
troubles form the romantic thread of the 
story. I2mo. 


Signora: A Child of the Opera. By 
Gustav Kobbe. Illustrated. 205 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 370. 


Song and Singer, The. By Frederick 
R. Burton. Illustrated. 383 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 366. 


By George K. Tur- 
316 pp. I2mo. 


Taskmakers, The. 
ner. First Novel Series. 
See review, page 366. 


Ten Girls From Dickens. By Kate 
Dickinson Sweetser. A companion volume 
to “Ten Boys From Dickens.” Among these 
sketches are several of the most popular of 
the creations of Dickens. notably “The 
Marchioness,” “Little Nell,” “Jenny Wren” 
and “Florence Domby.” Illustrated. 236 
pp. Quarto. 


Thousand Eugenias and Other Stories, 
The. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 328 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 365. 


Tiger and the Insect, The. By John 
Habberton, author of “Helen’s Babies,” ete. 
Mr. Habberton’s new story is largely simi- 
lar to “Helen’s Babies.” It is just as de- 
lightful, just as beautifully interpretative 
of child life and written in just the same 
natural, easy manner that makes its prede- 
cessor perennially charming to young and 
old alike. Illustrated. 235 pp. 12mo. 


Viceroy’s Protege, The. By Guy 
Boothy, author of “Dr. Nikola,” etc. Draw- 
ings by Edward Read. 292 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 367. 


Weaving of Webs, The. 
Praag. 366 pp. I2mo. 


By F. W. van 
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American Laws of Bridge, The. Adopt- 
ed November, 1902. The rules recom- 
mended by a committee chosen from the 
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members of representative whist and sport- 
ing clubs, after a series of meetings extend- 
ing from May to November, 1902, and 
adopted by a number of well-known clubs, 
including the whist clubs of New York and 
of Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Club, and 
the Rittenhouse Club of Philadelphia. Au- 
thorized edition. 37 pp. 32mo. 


Modern Conjurer and Drawing-room 
Entertainer, The. By C. Lang Neil. With 
an introduction by Charles Bertram. Mr. 
Neil is not a professional conjurer, but his 
book, written not only from a long and inti- 
mate experience in performing parlor tricks, 
but close and confidential acquaintance with 
the great geniuses in that field, is recom- 
mended to both amateurs and experts. 
Beginning with the warning that “success 
in producing illusions depends upon nice- 
ties of manner, speech and gesture, quite 
apart from the tricks,” he explains with 
great completeness, and with the aid of over 
500 admirable photographs from life, posed 
by famous conjurers, card and coin tricks 
both simple and advanced, the miscellaneous 
performances classified as “parlor tricks,” 
shadowgraphy, and the comparatively new 
art of “chapeaugraphy.” A bibliography of 
books on magic adds to the value of the 
book. 412 pp. 8vo. 
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Reading Character From Handwriting. 
A hand-book of graphology for experts, 
students and laymen. By Hugo Von Hagen, 
Ph. D. The Dreyfus bordereau is the first 
example selected by the author of this work 
to show how mental and moral characteris- 
tics can be revealed by “Graphology,” or the 
science of reading handwriting. He pleads 
for a more respectful public attitude toward 
this branch of research, whose closer study 
might, he tells us, avert unhappy marriages 
and further the ends of justice by adding 
spiritual insight to the handwriting expert’s 
stock of technical knowledge. The book is 
entertainingly written, and the illustrations 
are profuse. 176 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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Germany: The Welding of a World 
Power. By Wolf von Schierbrand. 376 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 350. 
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Historic Houses of New Jersey. By W. 
Jay Mills. An interesting addition to the 
literature of landmarks. When the colonies 
and States were but thirteen and the trend 
of travel was only north and south, New 
Jersey was inevitably the thoroughfare, and 
the prints of feet as precious to the his- 
torian to-day as Man Friday’s to Crusoe 
have been left there. Mr. Mills’s is the first 
published books of collected data regarding 
New Jersey’s mansions with a past. With 
numerous photogravure illustrations from 
drawings by John Rae and from photo- 
graphs and rare prints. 336 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. 


History of the Five Indian Nations of 
Canada, The. By Hon. Cadwallader Col- 
den. An attractively dressed edition of a 
work which gains in value as time advances, 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieutenant Governor 
of New York in 1761 under the English oc- 
cupation, and an adopted member of the 
Mohawk tribe of Canajoharie, was re- 
garded in his day as the best informed man 
in the New World on the affairs of the Brit- 
ish American colonies. Written “to lay 
more completely before the public the im- 
portance of the Five Nations or Iroquois to 
the colony of New York, as a barrier 
against the French and a means of control- 
ling the West,” it presents a vivid pen-pic- 
ture of the Indian no living man, nor his 
fathers, have seen—the haughty savage yet 
as unspoiled by the vices of civilization as 
he is to-day unhelped by its virtues. 16mo. 


History of the Louisiana Purchase, The. 
By James Q. Howard. This history of one 
of the most momentous international bar- 
gains ever concluded has gone forth with 
the approval of the Exposition Company at 
St. Louis. The sources of information con- 
sulted by Mr. Howard include the Ameri- 
can State Papers, the archives of the De- 
partment of State. the Margry papers and 
personal or official journals of the first ex- 
plorers and settlers. 170 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


James VI. and the Gowrie Mystery. By 
Andrew Lang. This book is a model of 
careful research. Every possible indication 
which might throw some light on the sub- 
ject is carefully followed up. Treated by a 
less skillful writer than is Mr. Andrew 
Lang, this episode of Scotch history might 
have been uninterestingly rendered. But 
the author, though keeping strictly within 
judicial limits, knows how to imbue his 
story with the proper coloring. Illustrated. 
280 pp. Indexed. 8vo—N. Y. Times Sat- 
urday Review. 


Land of the Latins, The. By Ashton 
Rollins Willard. Mr. Willard, whose “His- 
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tory of Modern Italian. Art,” published a 
few years ago, showed his familiarity with 
the life of the land of which he writes, has 
selected fields the hurried tourist does not 
tread and subjects he seldom writes of, in 
these sketches. ‘They are less pictures of 
travel than sympathetic studies of prevailing 
social conditions in Rome and Italy. The 
chapter on “The Vatican” is inevitable; but 
the others introduce us to “The Races,” 
“Country Houses,” “The Studios,” “The 
Book-Shop” and the gayeties of summer 
life on the mountains and by the seashore. 
To read them is to gain, among other in- 
formation, an acquaintance with the names 
and the work of the actors, authors and 
artists who dominate the emotional and in- 
tellectual life of Italy to-day. Illustrated. 
256 pp. I2mo. 


Last Days of Pekin, The. Translated 
from the French of Pierre Loti. By Myrta 
L. Jones. This book had its origin in let- 
ters written by Pierre Loti to Figaro from 
China, where Loti, in service there, took 
notes tipon the field of action. Afterward 
these letters served to comprise a full ac- 
count of the writer’s experience in China 
under the title “Les Dernier’s Jours de 
Pekin.” The work has now been translated 
by Miss Myrta L. Jones ,and the volume is 
one of information and interest. Illustrated. 
2906 pp. I2mo. 


Loyalists in the American Revolution, 
The. By Claude Halstead Van Tyne. The 
object of this work is to treat that side of 
the Revolution which has never been ade- 
quately treated by its historians. The des- 
perate conflict between the extremists of 
the Whig and Tory parties for the control 
of the vast indifferent majority of the peo- 
ple of the colonies was a political and so- 
cial struggle of quite as much significance 
as the military campaigns between the Brit- 
ish and patriot forces. The origin of the 
Loyalist party; its persecution by the better 
organized Patriots; the disarming. impris- 
oning and final banishment of the unsuc- 
cessful party and the confiscation of the 
property, are the themes of the major por- 
tion of the book. The remainder deals with 
the life of the Loyalists in exile during the 
war, their treatment by the British and their 
final expatriation and emigration to the 
British possessions in America and the 
islands of the Atlantic. The work abandons 
the old lines of treatment of the American 
Revolution and presents the subject from a 
new point of view, with the Loyalists as the 
principal object of attention. 307 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo. 
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National Capitol: Its Architecture, Art 
and History, The. By George C. Hazel- 
ton, Jr. A history of the building and de- 
velopment of the Capitol on its human as 
well as its architectural side, told as far as 
possible through the light of historical 
events and individual biography. This work 
appeared first in 1897. Illustrated. 301 pp. 
Indexed. Quarto. 


Ohio and the Western Reserve. By 
Alfred Mathews. With illustrations and 
maps. 316 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 352. 


Papal Monarchy, The. By William 
Barry, D. D. A contribution to the “Stories 
of the Nations” series, from the pen of the 
professor of ecclesiastical history in St. 
Mary’s College, Oscott, and former scholar 
of the English College, Rome. Dr. Barry 
studies the Papal supremacy as it existed 
between the reigns of St. Gregory the Great 
and Boniface VIII. (590-1303). With the 
outrage on the latter by Philippe le Bel of 
France he declares the triumphant Papacy 
to have met its death blow. Two introduc- 
tory chapters review the events, the break- 
up of the Empire and the descent of the 
Barbarians, which prepared the way for the 
comparatively beneficent rule of the Ponti- 
tex Maximus, who into the mighty structure 
of the new religion the wild Longbeards so 
needed built the fragments of the old civi- 
lization they also needed. 435 pp. 1I2mo. 


Paris: Past and Present. By Henry 
Hynie. A work written by an American 
who lived in France for twenty years. It 
tells of the religious, political, social, moral. 
economical, intellectual and artistic life of 
Paris, including its history from its earliest 
moments to the present time. Profusely il- 
lustrated with photogravures and half-tone 
engravings. Two volumes. 12mo.—Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 


Pascal and the Port Royalists. By 
William Clark, D. D. Pascal follows Cran- 
mer, Wesley, Luther, Buddha, Savonarola, 
Mohammed, Plato and others as a subject 
for the series of “The World’s Epoch- 
makers.” His life and teachings are re- 
hearsed with sympathy and comprehension, 
and citations from his “Thoughts” compose 
about one-third of the book. The World’s 
Epoch-makers. 235 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Rhode Island: Its Making and Its Mean- 
ing. By Irving Berdine Richman. With 
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an introduction by James Bryce, M. P. Two 
vols. 8vo. 
See review, page 352. 


Rise of the Republic of the United 
States, The. By Richard Frothingham. 
The eighth edition of this study of the for- 
mative processes of the nation, which was 
first published in 1872. 640 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. 


Social England. Vol III. Edited by H. D. 
Traill and J. S. Mann. This volume of the 
“Social England” series, in whose long list 
of contributors George Saintsbury’s name 
most frequently appears, was published in 
June, 1894. Other reprints have been made 
in October, 1894, and in 1897, but this is the 
first illustrated edition. The section on so- 
cial life and manners in the two first Tudor 
reigns, written by Miss Bateson, is new, the 
observations on religious and political his- 
tory in chapter I have undergone some 
changes, and the lists of authorities have 
been brought up to date. The period cov- 
ered in this volume extends from the acces- 
sion of Henry VIII to the Death of Eliza- 
beth. 788 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Social New York Under the Georges, 
1714-1776. By Esther Singleton, author 
of “The Furniture of Our Forefathers,” etc. 
This book deals with the period when 
Georges I. and II. reigned over New York, 
and it goes back to times that were not 
primitive, although they have usually been 
thought so. The social splendor that ex- 
isted in New York in the middle of the 
eighteenth century was almost equal to that 
which prevailed in London, allowing for the 
difference in population. Miss Singleton’s 
book contains about a hundred illustrations 
in half tone, which show, among other 
things, the furniture that was used. The 
title page is in colors. The work has been 
prepared from authentic records; that is, 
primary sources—old wills, inventories, let- 
ters, newspapers and the like. It is a record 
and a picture that will be notable for its ac- 
curacy and fullness. The illustrations are 
made from photographs taken of pieces of 
furniture which are still in possession of 
some of the old families of the metropolis. 
306 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—N. Y. Times Sat- 
urday Review. 


Spain and Her People. By Jeremiah 
Zimmerman, LL. D. This volume is the 
result of personal observation and study, 
being the outcome of a tour through Spain 
made by Dr. Zimmerman a year or two ago. 
He tells of much that he saw and heard in 
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that strange old-time country; of the quaint 
towns, with their castles and fortresses; of 
the country districts, with their magnificent 
scenery and picturesque peasant population; 
of the habits and customs of this antiquated 
people, with bits of their history and some 
of their weird legends and romantic folk- 
lore. The vivid descriptions of Spain’s prin- 
cipal cities and objects of interest are so 
realistic that one simply becomes a fellow 
traveler with one who has the key of the 
situation, while the historical chapters are 
of peculiar value and interest Fully illus- 
trated from photographs. 350 pp. &8vo. 


Tracts Relating to the Currency of the 
Massachusetts Bay, 1682-1720. Edited by 
Andrew McFarland Davis, A. M. Under 
the editorship of Mr. Andrew McF. Davis 
eighteen rare pamphlets or “Tracts Relat- 
ing to the Currency of Massachusetts Bay, 
1682-1720,” are now gathered into one vol- 
ume, which has an interesting bearing upon 
the money question as it arose in the prov- 
ince of the Massachusetts Bay two hundred 
years ago. The discussion centres about a 
proposal in 1714 for establishing a bank of 
credit on a plan which was originally sub- 
mitted in 1688. It discloses with much 
clearness the financial condition of the prov- 
ince and the state of knowledge concerning 
finance in the community. As many of the 
pamphlets reprinted are very rare, the edi- 
tor has been at pains to reproduce the spell- 
ing, capitalization and italics of the origi- 
nals, and photographic copies of the title 
pages furnish the illustration of the volume. 


304 pp. 8vo. 


True History of the American Revolu- 
tion, The. By Sydney George Fisher, au- 
thor of “The True Benjamin Franklin,” etc. 
With twenty-four illustrations and maps. 
428 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See With New Books. 
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AND ADDRESSES 


Addresses on War. By Charles Sum- 
ner. With an introduction by Edwin D. 
Mead. In 1871 Charles Sumner’s three 
great addresses on war and peace—“The 
True Grandeur of Nations,” an address be- 
fore the authorities of the city of Boston, 
July 4, 1845; “The War System of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations,” delivered at the an- 
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niversary of the American Peace Society, 
May 28, 1849;” and “The Duel Between 
France and Germany,” a lecture in the 
Music Hall of Boston, October 26, 1870— 
were for the first time brought together in 
a single volume. Edwin D. Mead, editor 
of the New England Magazine, writes the 
introduction for this reissue of these fa- 
mous orations, which have left it almost 
impossible for any successor who, like Sum- 
ner, shall declare “war against war” to use 
any arguments not his. 319 pp. I2mo. 


Architecture, Industry and Wealth. Col- 
lected papers by William Morris. A new 
edition of papers and addresses which were 
first published in collected form in the 
golden type of the Kelmscott Press in July, 
1902. ‘They treat of “The History of Pat- 
tern Designing,” “The Lesser Arts of Life,” 
“Art, Wealth and Riches,” “Art and Social- 
ism,” “Textile Fabrics,’ “The Revival of 
Architecture,” “The Influence of Building 
Material upon Architecture” and similar 
topics. 269 pp. I2mo. 


Citizen in His Relation to the Industrial 
Situation, The. By Henry C. Potter, D. 


D. 248 pp. 12mo. 
See With New Books. 


Delight: The Soul of Art. Five lectures. 
By Arthur Jerome Eddy. 287 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 353. 
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Letters of Daniel Webster, The. From 
documents owned principally by the New 
Hampshire Historical Society. Edited by 
C. H. Van Tyne Ph. D. Papers principally 
selected from the great collection of over 
3500 in the archives of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society form the chief part of 
this offering of hitherto unpublished Web- 
steriana. Reserving the right to exclude 
merely ephemeral correspondence and that 
which shows the commonplace side of even 
a great man’s life, Dr. Van Tyne has edited 
his material with great care. The letters to 
and from Webster have been classified ac- 
cording to subject-matter into sub-divisions 
relating to “Early Life,” “The Local Poli- 
tician,” “The National Statesman,” “Family 
Relations” and those with “Friends and 
Neighbors,” “The Farmer,” “Intellectual In- 
terests,” “Religious and Moral Character” 
and others. As much as the arrangement of 
the letters themselves, the very full topical 
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index and sensible alphabetical citation of 
the correspondents’ names in the chapter in- 
dex reflect credit on Mr. Tyne’s editorial 
genius. With frontispiece. 752 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 


Letters to Washington and Accompany- 
ing Papers. Edited by Stanislaus Murray 
Hamilton. The letters given in this volume 
relate to the numerous interests both public 
and private which Washington kept in hand, 
and they show the wide range of his sym- 
pathies and activities. They are from men 
of differing historical imnortance, but all, 
for the light they throw upon Washington 
and his times, are of positive value to stu- 
dents of history. Vol V. 1774, 1775. 288 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 
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Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot and 
Jane Austen. By Henry H. Bonneil. This 
comprises some very comprehensive studies 
in the works of the three great English au- 
thoresses. The consideration of Miss Bronte 
is divided under three heads, “Her Real- 
ism,” “Her Attitude Towards Nature” and 
“Her Passion;” that of Mrs. Lewis, under 
“Her Religion and Philosophy.” “Her Art” 
and “Her Sympathy,” while Miss Austen is 
studied for “Her Place” and “Her Wonder- 
ful Charm.” A contemplation of the work 
repays a perusal. 476 pp. 8vo. 


History of Criticism and Literary Taste 
in Europe From the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By George Saintsbury. In 
three volumes. Vol. 2. 593 po. Indexed. 
8vo. 

See review, page 358. 


Literary History of Persia, A. By Ed- 
ward G. Browne, M. A. With frontispiece. 
521 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 359. 


Masterpieces of Greek Literature. By 
John Henry Wright, LL. D. From Homer, 
Anacreon, Alcaeus, A%schylus, Sophocles 
and all the great masters of Greek verse 
and drama have been chosen those portions 
which are considered best and greatest by 
critics of highest authority. The selections 
have been arranged chronologicallv and sup- 
plemented with biographical data and notes. 
With frontispiece. 456 pp. 1I2mo. 
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Sources of Plutarch’s Life of Cicero, 
The. By Alfred Gudeman. This mono- 
graph opens with a brief discussion of the 
methodology of source investigations in gen- 
eral, and of Plutarch’s Lives in particular. 
Then follows an enumeration of all the 
works dealing with Cicero which were ac- 
cessible to a writer of Plutarch’s time. The 
author thereupon proves that the accepted 
theory that the biographer directly consulted 
the writings of Cicero, Sallust, Livy, Tiro 
and other contemporaries rests on no foun- 
dation, and shows that the authorities fol- 
lowed by Plutarch were post-Augustan, and 
that he was most extensively indebted to 
Suetonius’s Life of Cicero. 115 pp. I2mo. 


Standard English Prose. Bacon to 
Stevenson. Selected and edited by Henry 
S. Pancoast. About one hundred selections, 
mostly complete in themselves, extending 
in period of time from Bacon to Stevenson, 
Walton, Sir Thomas Browne, Milton, Tay- 
lor, Cowley, Bunyan, Dryden, Defoe, Swift, 
Addison, Steele, Johnson, Goldsmith, Lamb 
Landor, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Carlyle, Ma- 
caulay, Newman, Froude, Ruskin. Thacke- 
ray. Arnold, Pater and Stevenson, are in- 
cluded between. The arrangement is chron- 
ological. 675 pp. I2mo. 


Study of Prose Fiction, A. By Bliss 
Perry. 406 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
See review, page 357. 
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Motor Cars and the Application of Me- 
chanical Power to Road Vehicles. By 
Rhys Jenkins. The application of mechani- 
cal power to the propulsion of road vehicles 
is becoming a subject of great importance. 
Its historical treatment takes up, roughly 
speaking, one-half of this book, and includes 
chapters based on a series of articles con- 
tributed to “The Antiquary” in 1896. The 
second half treats of motor vehicles of the 
present day. There is a determined effort 
not to be technical, since the work is ad- 
dressed to the general reader, and the illus- 
trations, especially historical ones, have been 
selected and reproduced with great care. 
371 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Twentieth Century Manual of Railway 
and Commercial Telegraphy. By Fred- 
eric L. Meyers. This is a practical work, 
the result of many years of observation and 
close study of telegraphy in all its phases. 
The work embraces all kinds of practical 
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train orders, railway and commercial mes- 
sages, phrases, universal abbreviations, punc- 
tuations, and other compilations of import- 
ance to both student and operator, covering, 
as it does, a great many branches of railway 
and commercial business unknown to the 
average Operator. Illustrated. 249 pp. In- 
dexed. 16mo.—Philadelphia Press. 
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Alcotts in Harvard, The. By Annie M. 
L. Clark. This Harvard is not Harvard 
College, but the town of Harvard in Massa- 
chusetts, where in 1843 was established the 
Transcendentalist colony. Bronson Alcott 
and the nine other founders were actuated 
by high and noble motives, and in the pres- 
ent volume we learn something about them 
and their colony in general, but more about 
the Alcott family in particular, and in most 
particular about Louisa Alcott. Louisa Al- 
cott often thought of the time spent in Har- 
vard, as is shown by the use in her stories 
of names of people whom she had known 
there, and also by some of her letters. Illus- 
trated. 44 pp. 12mo.—The Outlook. 


Boston Days. By Lilian Whiting. This 
book is not a compilation; it is quite origi- 
nal in idea and construction, but it is filled. 
with quotations, where quotations help the 
story. Miss Whiting’s aim in writine this 
volume, to quote her own words, “is simply 
to present some transcripts of the remark- 
able life in Boston during the nineteenth 
century, the latter years of which came 
within the personal observation and ex- 
perience of the writer, and nearly all of 
which is, or has been until recently, within 
the memorv of people yet living. Boston,” 
she adds, “was planted’in prayer arid nur- 
tured by spiritual uplifting.” Illustrated. 
485 pp. 12mo.—Chicago Tribune. 


Budget of Anecdotes, A. Collected and 
arranged by George Seton Advocate. The 
first edition of Mr. Seton’s compilation of 
the jeux d’esprit and “good stories” of Eng- 
land’s best diners-out appeared in 1886. This 
is the third edition, and contains over three 
hundred new anecdotes. 304 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Children’s Diet in Home and School. 
By Mrs. John Hogan. A reference book for 
parents, teachers, nurses, women’s clubs and 
physicians, on a subject to which more and 
more attention is continually being given. 
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It is an outgrowth of the interest and re- 
quests for further suggestions elicited by 
the author’s work on “How to Feed Chil- 
dren, “issued in connection with a “Practical 
Lessons in Nursing” series. A collection of 
recipes and suggestions on school luncheons 
is to be found at the end. 176 pp. -Indexed. 
32mo. 


Cult of the Purple Rose, The. By 
Shirley Everton Johnson. A brief chronicle 
of one of the intellectual fads of the “smart 
set” at Harvard in the early ’90’s. The va- 
rious episodes, many of which actually oc- 
curred, are amusingly told in a spirit of 
mingled sarcasm and reminiscent enjoy- 
ment, and there is an entire reprint of the 
contents of “The Pink Mule,” the one and 
only publication to which the success of the 
English “Yellow Book” stirred the worship- 
pers of the Purple Rose. 170 pp. 1I2mo. 


Cynic’s Calendar of Revised Wisdom 
for 1903. By Oliver Herford, Ethel Watts 
Mumford and Addison Mizner. This book 
is full of mirth and changes many of the 
tiresome old proverbs from hackneyed say- 
ings to rules of life fit for the twentieth cen- 
tury. Illustrated. 18mo. 


Discovery and Decipherment of the 
Trilingual Cuneiform Inscriptions, The. 
By Arthur John Booth, M. A. A recountal 
of the methods pursued by the long succes- 
sion of scholars who in the end succeeded in 
solving the perplexing problem of inscrip- 
tions which, only a century ago, were re- 
garded in learned circles as a mere unmean- 
ing conglomeration of decorative lines. The 
chief atttention is given to the inscriptions 
of the Achemenian kings. With a plan. 
459 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Furniture of the Olden Time. By 
Frances Clary Morse. This book is written 
by a well-known collector of many years’ 
experience, and has three hundred illustra- 
tions, many of which are full-page. These 
have been most carefully chosen, and in 
order to obtain them the author has visited, 
with an expert photographer, the chief pub- 
lic historical collections of this country and 
the: houses of many collectors and inheri- 
tors of old furniture, whose treasures have 
never before been made public. Every tra- 
dition and fact connected with individual 
pieces has been noted and transcribed, and 
these incidents often add romance as well 
as historic interest to the presentation. The 
annals of local trade and importation have 
been searched to provide facts regarding the 
place of manufacture of unusual pieces. The 
early books of designs for furniture have 
been carefully studied and compared with 
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the photographs secured for this book, and 
in many cases the design has been traced to 
its originator. 362 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


Heroines of Poetry. By Constance E. 
Mand. ‘hese are practically the stories of 
certain well-known poems rendered into 
clear, comprehensive prose. The “Morte 
d’Arthur,” “The Princess” and “Hiawatha” 
are among the poems represented, the 
lives of whose heroines are set forth. The 
sketches are full of interest and their clarity 
is such that a child might readily read them. 
Illustrated by Henry Ospovat. 299 pp. 12mo. 
See With New Books. 


How to Bring Up Children. By John 
Locke. This oft-reprinted little treat- 
ise was written more than two hundred 
years ago by one of the greatest of English- 
writing philosophers. Its very clear and 
admirable suggestions for the training of 
children, both in mental and in bodily de- 
velopment, are just as applicable for the 
guidance of narents to-day as when first 
written. With portrait. 155 pp. 32mo. 


How to Be a Yogi. By Swami Abhe- 


dananda. 188 pp. I2mo. 


King Alfred’s Old English Version of 
St. Augustine’s Soliloquies. Edited, with 
introduction and notes and glossary by 
Henry Lee Hargrove, Ph. D. Yale Studies 
in English. Paper. 74 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Lady’s New Year’s Gift, The. By Sir 
George Seville. Advice from a father to his 
daughter about religion, how to live with a 
husband, about the house, family and chil- 
dren, servants. dancing, etc. 118 pp. 18mo. 
—Publishers’ W eekly. 


Mary Had a Little Lamb. The true 
story of the real Mary and the real lamb. 
As told by Fanny M. Dickerson and Mary 
herself. The history of the Mary (Mrs. 
Columbus Tyler), whose lamb inspired the 
lines which may or may not be so familiar 
and dear to the present as to the pre- 
ceding generation, is told here in two 
versions—one in simple language for 
children and one, “Mary’s own story,” re- 
lated in the words of Mrs. Tyler herself. Of 
course the classic poem is reproduced, and 
numerous prettily drawn lambkins_ skip 
about in the margin, where they find abun- 
dant room. 95 pp. I2mo. 


Our Noblest 
Francis M. Ware. 


Friend the Horse. By 
This book will be heart- 
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ily welcomed by a large number of readers. 
The author is thoroughly en rapport with 
his subject and with inclination and inform- 
ation in accord he has produced a book that 
ranks with his “Some First-Hand Bits of 
Stable Lore.” His motto is that saying of 
Leland Stanford “A horse should be treat- 
ed like a gentleman,’ and acting upon it 
he has constructed his theory of the man- 
agement of horses. Theory, however, has 
been fortified by practice, with the result 
that the book before us is valuable to every 
owner and interesting to every lover of 
horses. Our author considers his subject 
divided under six heads: “Horse Nature,” 
“Horse Education,’ “Choosing and Using 
Horses,” “The Proper Treatment of 
Horses,” “Health and Comfort” and “The 
Stable.” Illustrated. 368 pp. 12mo.—Balti- 
more Sun. 


Perseus and Andromeda. The story re- 
told. By Richard Le Gallienne. Mr. Le 
Gallienne has made a charmingly poetical 
version of this celebrated legend, telling 
it anew in a manner distinctively his own. 
A setting which gives fresh interest to a 
story that was old when the world was 
young. It is illustrated with reproductions 
from old prints. 54 pp. I2mo. 


Rare Bits of Humor and Prose in 
Poetry. Compiled and arranged by J. R. 
Hartman A collection of anecdotes, mostly 
of the sorts to be gleaned from the reper- 
toire of the vaudeville and minstrel-show 
performers and the pages of the “patent- 
inside” newspaper. 149 pp. 18mo. 


Religion as a Credible Doctrine. By 
W. H. Mallock. The object of this book 
is to present theistic religion generally as a 
system worthy of a reasonable acceptance. 
The argument is specially addressed to read- 
ers who desire to assent to a theistic doc- 
trine. but find it difficult to do so in the face 
of what appear to be the verified facts of 
science. The attempt is made to justify a 
theistic doctrine while accepting the facts 
of science. But a scientific justification is 
not attempted, neither a philosophical justi- 
fication, nor a theological. We have the 
theologians represented as fighting the devil 
of science with scientific fire and getting 
the worst of it; at making concessions which 
they cannot make without being landed in 
intellectual confusion. The ground is 
cleared by defining religion as assent to “a 
living God, who is worthy of our religious 
emotion,” to the freedom of man’s will, and 
to the doctrine of a future life. 286 pp. 
8vo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
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Religious Life in America. By Ernest 
H, Abbott. In the year 1901 at the request 
of The Outlook, the writer undertook a 
journey through parts of the United States 
for the purpose of making, and recording 
in a series of articles, observations of re- 
ligious life in America. This book is the 
record of that journey. 370 pp. I2mo. 
—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Ruling Quality, The. By Herbert Lock- 
wood Willett. A study of faith as the means 
of victory in life. 62pp. 12mo. 


Tale of a Tub, A. By Jonathan Swift, 
D. D. With explanatory notes by W. 
Wotton and others. This celebrated satire 
on “The Abuses of Religion,” called by 
Saintsbury “one of the very greatest books 
of the world,” appears in this edition in 
attractive typographical dressing, and has 
for frontispiece a fine engraving from the 
Bodleian Library portrait of the author. 
The “Apology,” which Swift added in 1709 
to the fifth edition of his tale, as well as 
the “History of Martin,” which he omitted 
from it, are included, as are also Wotton’s 
famous notes. 284 pp. 32mo. 


“Virginibus Puerisque” and Other Pa- 
pers. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Pub- 
lished first of all in magazines like the 
Cornhill, London, and MacMillan’s between 
the years 1874 and 1878, and appearing in 
collected form in 1881 without attracting 
any special attention, the public apprecia- 
tion for these essays has continually grown 
since the success of Stevenson’s later efforts 
created a demand for the reprinting of his 
earlier ones. The author tells “My Dear 
William Ernest Henley” in the introduc- 
tory letter that he began to write these 
papers on love, married life, “Truth of In- 
tercourse,” “Crabbed Age and Youth,” “The 
English Admirals,” “Child’s Play,” and 
other topics, for “a little volume of special 
pleadings which I might call ‘Life at Twen- 
ty-five.”° Though he laments that while 
writing it he passed twenty-five and irrevo- 
cably lost its view-point, the charm of Ste- 
venson lingers, even where that of youth 
does not, in these little philosophies of life 
and love, especially love, which voice in 
unforgettable language the truths weightier 
sermons on human relations often fail to 
impress. 257 pp. 32mo. 


Weather and Practical Methods of 
Forecasting It, The. By E. B. Dunn. 
“Farmer” Dunn, known throughout the 
country as New York’s local forecaster, has 
embodied in this volume the results of many 
years’ observations and experiments. He 
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avoids all mathematics and scientific and 
technical terms and presents the subject in 
the simplest and most popular form. Illus- 
trated. 356 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—Publish- 


ers’ Weekly. 
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Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works. 
By Edward Baxter Perry. For the use of 
teachers, players, and music clubs. A por- 
tion of the material used has been published 
in various musical periodicals, and nearly 
all has been uttered by Mr. Perry from the 
lecture platform. The plan and purpose of 
the book are to demonstrate that musical 
interpretation depends not merely on insight 
into the form and harmonic structure of a 
given composition, but also on the fullest 
obtainable knowledge of the circumstances 
of its origin and the composer’s environ- 
ment and even on familiarity with any his- 
torical or literary matter which may have 
furnished its inspiration. A chapter apiece 
is devoted to the best known works of the 
greatest composers, and the concluding 
chapter reviews “Counterpoints between 
Poets and Musicians.” 290 pp. 1I2mo. 


From Grieg to Brahms. By Daniel 
Gregory Mason. In the series of essays 
that make up the present volume our author 
has thoughtfully worked out his theories on 
the causes of musical productivity and the 
influences that shape musical effort. Per- 
haps we can describe the contents of the 
volume by using with our own some of the 
phrases of the learned author. In the intro- 
ductory essay, on the “Appreciation of 
Music,” he has described some of the fun- 
damental principles of the art and has 
sketched in their light the general move- 
ment of musical history. In doing this he 
has given the reader a perspective sense, 
a bird’s-eye view of the great army of ar- 
tists in which the supreme masters are but 
leaders of battalions and regiments. In the 
latter part of the introduction Mr. Mason 
applies the principles worked out to deter- 
mining in a general way how the half dozen 
composers that he writes upon are related 
to modern music as a whole. He concludes 
that although they are practically contem- 
porary they are by no means peers in the 
scope and significance of their work. Fol- 
lowing the introduction our author devotes 
essays to Edward Grieg, Antonin Dvorak, 
Camille Saint-Saens, Cesar Frank, Peter 
Ilyetch Tschaikowsky and Johannes 
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Brahms. The next and last essay in the 
book is “The Meaning of Music.” Just as 
the introductory essays tries to sketch the 
general musical environment, as determined 
by basic priciples and developed in history, 
in relation to which alone the individual 
discussed can be understood, so the last es- 
say, or, as the writer calls it, the epilogue, 
suggests that still larger environment of 
human feeling and affinity, on which music, 
like everything else, depends for its vitality. 
Illustrated. 225 pp. 12mo.—Baltimore Sun. 
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Symphonies and Their Meaning. Sec- 
ond series. By Philip H. Goepp. The pres- 
ent book completes the whole survey of clas- 
sic symphonies. The aim of the first vol- 
ume was to find the mystery of symphonies 
—of the ideal type; to see what tonal mean- 
ing really means, and what it does not 
mean. Among the symphonies treated of 
in the present volume are Mozart’s in E 
Flat, Beethoven’s first, second, fourth, eighth 
and ninth, Schumann’s first and fourth and 
various others that before were left un- 
touched upon. The interpretations are full 
of lucidity and often pregnant with true 
poetic penetration. Second Series. 489 pp. 
I2mo. 


Violin Music of Beethoven, The. By J. 
Matthews. A reprint of articles which have 
been published in The Strad for the past 
two or three years. This book forms Vol- 
ume X in The Strad Library. The rela- 
tive art value and importance of the various 
compositions is critically discussed, and 
some historical notes lighten the pages of 
some of their weight of technicality. Or- 
chestral works are excluded from considera- 
tion, the compositions wherein members of 
the string family participate as solo instru- 
ments only being regarded as within the 
book’s scope. With frontispiece. 101 pp. 
I2mo. 
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Among Green Trees. By Julia Ellen 
Rogers. All the trees are too many for 
most readers. The author has here under- 
taken to describe the common and important 
trees that grow in the States north of Vir- 
ginia and Akansas and east of the Rocky 
Mountains. By this limitation she leaves 
herself room to within one volume of con- 
venient handling size state simply the es- 
sentials of free physiology, and otherwise 
present, with the aid of exceptionally fine 
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illustrations, an “all-round tree book.” II- 
lustrated. 202 pp. Indexed. Quarto. 





Freshwater Aquaria. By Rev. Gregory 
C. Bateman. A number of years ago Rev. 
Mr. Bateman, an English naturalist, wrote 
for the Bazaar a series of papers “such as 
I wished for when I was making my first 
blunders in aquarium matters.” In 1890 
they were published in book form, and 
now appear in the second edition in com- 
plete revised shape. The addition compris- 
ing descriptions and illustrations of those 
fish, suitable for tank life, which at the first 
time of writing were not generally imported 
into England. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and excellent, but both the plant and an- 
imal life discussed are of course governed 
by English locality. Second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 339 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Handbook of Birds of the Western 
United States. By Florence Merriam 
Bailey. This book gives descriptions and 
biographical sketches of all our Western 
birds in a thoroughly scientific yet not un- 
duly technical form, including all the United 
States species not treated by Chapman, be- 
sides those which are common to both sec- 
tions of the country. The author is well 
known to ornithologists and amateurs, es- 
pecially under her maiden name of Flor- 
ence A, Merriam. She has been assisted in 
the preparation of the book by her husband, 
Vernon Bailey, of the United States Biolog- 
ical Survey, whose experience of about 
twenty years in the field as an ornithologist 
and mammalogist has taken him into all 
parts of the West. For the introduction Mr. 
Bailey contributes directions for the skin- 
ning of birds and the preparation of eggs. 
Dr. T. S. Palmer furnishes a paper on bird 
protection, and lists of the species found at 
various representative localities in the West 
are supplied by competent ornithologists. 
The introduction also treats the subjects of 
economics, migration, note-taking and so 
forth. Illustrated. 512 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


Nature and the Camera. By A. Rad- 
clyffe Dugmore. Mr. Dugmore was the 
leader and is an expert in the new move- 
ment of photographing live birds, animals, 
fish, flowers, etc. His pictures of natural 
life have brought him so many requests for 
information from beginners and_ fellow- 
workers that he has set down in this work 
a full and detailed account of his methods. 
From the choice of a camera to questions 
of lighting and to the problem of “snap- 
ping” of birds and animals in their native 
haunts—every step is explained so simply 
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as to be easily comprehended even by the 
beginner. Illustrated. 126 pp. I2mo.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 





Who’s Who at the Zoo. By L. Beatrice 
Thompson. Illustrated. 166 pp. 12mo. 
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English Pleasure Gardens. By Rose 
Standish Nichols. A contribution to that 
literature of the garden whose popularity 
shows no signs of waning. Numerous plans 
of the gardens of great estates usefully sup- 
plement the equally numerous illustrations, 
and the chapters treat in turn and in highly 
readable style of “Classic Pleasure 
Grounds,” “Monastic Gardens,” “The Me- 
dizval Pleasaunce,” “Tudor Gardens,” “The 
Elizabethan Flower-Garden,” “Gardens of 
the Stuarts,” “French Fashions,” “Italian 
Villa Gardens,” “Eighteenth Century Ex- 
tremes,”’ and “Modern Gardens.” An ex- 
cellent bibliography is appended. Illustrated. 
324 pp. Quarto. 


Open-Air Boy, The. By G. M. A. Hew- 
ett. The father of the open-air boy said to 
his son, “You are never to kill anything 
without doing something with it when you 
have killed it.” That was a fairly vague 
order. Did the boy as a dutiful son save 
the skins or eat the rats he so delighted in 
killing? The boy devised all kinds of traps 
for the maiming and crippling of little birds. 
What a hungry chap the open-air boy must 
have been, since he eats sparrows, and 
finds them prime when stuffed with sage 
and onions. The chapters on the training 
of dogs, on fishing, the care of lines, the 
making of kites are excellent. There are 
many pursuits a boy may follow as pre- 
sented in the volume concerning which no 
exceptions can be taken. Boys are not girls, 
and their recreations differ, but that is no 
reason why all young people should not be 
taught that God’s creatures were not put 
on this earth for indiscriminate slaughter. 
Illustrated. 286 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—N. 
Y. Times Saturday Review. 
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Animals Before Man in North America. 
Their Lives and Times. By Frederic A. 
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Lucas. This book, as the title indicates, 
deals mainly with extinct monsters of which 
restorations in many museums have afford- 
ed the general public with interesting sug- 
gestions. Dr. Lucas has approached his 
subject with a view to instruction as well as 
entertainment. He has his mind on the 
larger public rather than specialists. With 
many illustrations. 285 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 
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Old Bailey and Newgate, The. By 
Charles Gordon. This volume has to do 
with the methods of punishment of crimes, 
according to the English laws, rather of the 
past than of the present. Incarceration, the 
character of the jail, the cage, where those 
who were suspected of crime were held, or 
where they remained until their execution, 
are all dwelt on in “The Old Bailey and 
Newgate.” ‘The horrors of the prison are 
graphically described. Mr. Charles Gordon 
shows how much more humane are the 
ways of to-day regarding prisoners than 
they used to be, and the whole story of the 
famous prison is well told. The illustra- 
tions, many taken from the pictures of the 
past, add to the interest of the volume. 362 
pp. Indexed. 12mo—N. Y. Times Satur- 
day Review. 
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Ancestor, The. Number III. October, 
1902. Mr. F, H. T. Jervoise writes of “The 
Jervoises of Herriard and Britford;” Mr. 
J. Horace Round relates “The Tale of a 
Great Forgery;” M. W. H. B. Bird de- 
scribes the relations between “Doctor and 
Patients in 1621;” the Rev. James Wilson 
discusses “Some Extinct Cumberland Fam- 
ilies ;” Mr. Oswald Barron contributes an in- 
teresting article on “The Antiquary and the 
Novelist,” and the Rev. D. Charles Cox dis- 
courses on “The Household Books of Sir 
Miles Stapleton, Bart.” A large number of 
illustrations are included in the volume, 
which in its general production shows signs 
of great care. 244 pp. 8vo—London Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Physical Culture Simplified. By Pro- 
fessor Anthony Barker. Written with the 
purpose of arousing a desire, where it is 
lacking, for physical perfection, and to show 
to what extent and by what means this de- 
sire may be accomplished. The various ex- 
ercises described are illustrated from pho- 
tographs. 109 pp. I2mo. 
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Bard of the Dimbovitza, The. Rou- 
manian folk songs collected from the peas- 
ants by Helene Vacaresco. Translated by 
Carmen Sylva and Alma Strattell. A new 
and enlarged edition of the collection of 
Roumanian folk songs translated by Rou- 
mania’s poet-queen, Carmen Sylva, and 
first published some years ago. They were 
collected with great difficulty from the peas- 
ants and literally set down by Mlle. Vaca- 
resco, the Queen’s erstwhile ex-maid of 
honor and favorite. “The Gipsy Song,” 
“The Song of the Blood,” “The Well of 
Tears,” “Barren,” “Mad,” “He That Took 
Nothing,” “The Cradle Song,” “The 
Grave,” are the overflowing into deep 
narrow channels of the intense emotions of 
a primitive and repressed people. The ar- 
tistic polish which they have received at 
the hands of their gifted though royal trans- 
lator impart to them literary interest aside 
from their immense sociological value. 374 
pp. I2mo. 


Beyond the Requiems and Other 
Verses. By Louis Alexander Robertson. 
Mr. Robertson is a Western poet, who has 
already published “The Dead Calypso and 
Other Verses.” The relations of man and 
woman, and the problems of the religious 
life, have furnished the chief inspiration of 
the poems contained in this collection. With 
frontispiece. 65 pp. I2mo. 


Doom of King Acrisius, The. By Will- 
iam Morris. The Perseus legend in verse 
with illustrations by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones. 82 pp. I2mo. 


Every Day in the Year. By James L. 
Ford and Mary K. Ford. This book is de- 
signed for lovers of poetry and students of 
history; for teachers, lecturers and those 
who are called upon from time to time for 
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an after-dinner speech or recitation; and, 
above all, for those who enjoy and appre- 
ciate the best English poetry. It is a col- 
lection of nearly eight hundred poems ar- 
ranged according to the days of the year, 
and intended to commemorate the great 
events in history. 443 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Golden Numbers. A book of verse for 
youth, chosen and classified by Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. 
With an introduction and interleaves by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. Shelley, Keats, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Spencer, Bryant, 
Browning, Lowell, Emerson, Stevenson, 
Rosetti, all the English and American poets 
of power are represented in this compila- 
tion of poems suited for the more youthful 
mind, yet chosen always with idea of pre- 
senting,only the best. 662 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Harvard Alphabet, A. Verses by W. B. 
W. and H. W. P. and other alphabetical 
jingles—a letter, a verse, and an illustra- 
tion in black and white, to a page—dealing 
with the joys and trials of undergradute 
life. From A, the college Athlete, down to 
Z, the Zeal embodied in the college yell, 
the appeal is to all who know that life, 
whether at Harvard or elsewhere. Draw- 
ings by J. G. C. and R. E. 





Ingoldsby Legends, The. By Thomas 
Ingoldsby. Herbert Cole has illustrated the 
new edition of “The Ingoldsby Legends,” 
which is probably the handsomest reprint 
of these classic tales of mirth and marvels 
in prose and verse ever issued. Mr. Cole 
js entirely sympathetic with Barham’s orig- 
inal humor and his ability to express it 
pictorially will carry delight to every reader 
who makes or renews the acquaintance of 
“The Ingoldsby Legends” in this edition. 
640 pp. 12mo0.—Philadelphia Press. 


In Merry Mood. By Nixon Waterman. 
Every suggestion of the gloom that welters 
through mcst young poets’ pages is rigor- 
ously censored out of Mr. Waterman’s 
book. His muse either tenderly smiles, as in 
optimistic creations like “To Know All is to 
Forgive All,” or she giggles outright, as in 
the nonsense verses, which belong to the 
type Field made popular. 208 pp. 12mo. 


Into the Light. By Edward Robeson 
Taylor. A poem in optimistic vein, oppos- 
ing, in the style and metre of the Fitzgerald 
“Omar” the spirit of the Fitzgerald “Omar.” 
For the fatalism and materialism of the 
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tent-maker of Naishapur the author substi- 
tutes a gospel of aspiration and achieve- 
ment. I2mo. 


Joe’s Place. By John Rosslyn. A nar- 
rative poem, telling of the struggles, the 
descent through drink, and the final redemp- 
tion through love of a self-made man. Joe’s 
father is supposed to relate the story in his 
own homely language. Illustrated. 186 pp. 
I2mo. 


Later Lyrics. By John B. Tabb. 
Poems, brief enough to have attained pub- 
lication in most of the leading magazines 
and good enough for anything or anyone. 
Few writers of the quatrain can better com- 
press significance into small space and yet 
maintain perfect grace and clarity of ex- 
pression than Father Tabb. Only a few are 
devotional, though spirituality, reaching out 
toward nature and man, as well as to God, 
is the note of all. 138 pp. 32mo, 


Pickett’s Charge. By Fred Emerson 
Brooks. Optimistic in spirit and frequently 
patriotic in vein, from “Pickett’s Charge” at 
the very beginning to “The Blue and the 
Gray” at the very end, these are songs of 
the plain people and the simple life. Many 
appeal chiefly to the child or the child-lover, 
but the variety of subjects and treatment is 
great. 211 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Pipes of Pan. From the Book of Myths. 
By Bliss Carman. This first of a projected 
series of five books of verse under the gen- 
eral title “Pipes of Pan,” is named “From 
the Book of Myths.” The poem next but 
one to the end of the collection, “The Tid- 
ings to Olaf.” is the only break in the har- 
mony of spirit in these ten joyous-melan- 
choly songs, lauding the life whose chief de- 
light is living: “The Over-Lord,” the first 
and best poem in the book; “Daphne,” “The 
Lost Dryad,” “The Dead Faun,” “At Phae- 
dra’s Tomb,” “Marsyas,” “A Young Pan’s 
Prayer” and “The Prayer in the Rose Gar- 
den.” Mr. Carmen’s Pan is not the un- 
mannerly “half a beast” who frightened 
Syrinx, but a whimsical, feat-footed, half 
wistful piper of lays where the majer and 
the minor strains, the sensuous and the 
spiritual, blend past any man’s dividing. 88 
pp. I2mo. 


Poetical Works of John Keats, The. 
Edited by H. Buxton Forman. This is a 
new edition of a very good compilation of 
Keats’s poetical works. Its present form is 
of a durable and desirable character. Illus- 
trated by Will H. Low. 3 vols. 198, 420, 
568 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, The. 
Translated by Edward Fitzgerald. This 
small book contains the first, second, third, 
fourth and fifth editions of Fitzgerald’s 
translation of the Rubaiyat. There are also 
introductory articles by Mr. Nathan Has- 
kell Dole on Fitzgerald and Omar Khay- 
yam and by Fitzgerald on Omar Khay- 
yam, the Astrologer Poet of Persia. Sup- 
plementing the poems are copious notes, 
a chronological table and a comparative 
tabulation of stanzas’ of the five editions. 
159 pp. 32mo. 


Swords and Plowshares. By Ernest 
Crosby. This work is filled with poems 
breathing a hatred of war and that love of 
nature which characterize Mr. Crosby’s 
writings. He is an accepted disciple of the 
Russian reformer, and his themes are found 
in the follies and cruelties appertaining to 
the doctrine of expansion. Something of a 
Walt Whitman style of versification is found 
here and there, but the redeeming feature 
is the clearness of sentiment. There is none 
of the mystic yawping of the Whitmanese 
cult. 124 pp. 12mo.—Pittsburg Gazette. 


Voice of the Wind and Other Poems, A. 
By Madison Cawein. William Dean How- 
ells speaks of Madison Cawein as a prophet 
and a lover of the woods and hills. This 
nature note, so strong in his former poems, 
is still stronger in this new collection. The 
verses are delicate, musical, alive with 
poetic force and vibrating with poetic in- 
spiration. 73 pp. I2mo. 
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Country Without Strikes, A. By Henry 
Demarest Lloyd. With an introduction by 
William P. Reeves. Mr. Reeves, who sup- 
plies the preface to this study of the 
workings of the compulsory labor arbitra- 
tion court in New Zealand, first published 
in 1900, is the author of the law which es- 
tablished this court, and one-time Min- 
ister of Labor in New Zealand. Becoming 
operative in 1895, the measure received 
it first test the following year, when the 
difficulties of employers and laborers in the 
boot and shoe trade were brought before it, 
to remain unsettled for six years, during 
which time “both sides are still contending, 
but they continue at work and are prosper- 
ous.” Mr, Lloyd writes with conviction and 


clearness, giving, among other data, an elab- 
orate statement of the cost of maintaining 
the court of arbitration from 1895 to 1900, 
and he reaches the conclusion, “Better com- 
mittees than mobs.” 183 pp. Indexed. I2mo.. 
Paper. 


Democracy and the Organization of Po- 
litical Parties. By M. Ostragarski. Trans- 
lated from the French by Frederick Clarke, 
M. A. With a preface by the Right Hon. 
James Bryce, M. P. Two vols. 627, 758 
pp. 8vo. 

See With New Books. 
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Mind of Man, The. A _ text-book of 
psychology. By Gustav Spiller. 507 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 
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Ascent of the Soul, The. By Emory 
Bradford. A series of essays on the na- 
ture and evolution of the spiritual life. Be- 
ginning with the soul as the culmination of 
the evolutionary process, the author endeav- 
ors to trace the successive stages of its 
progress toward its final goal. Among the 
more notable chapters are those on “The 
Nature and Genesis of the Soul,” “The Min-, 
istry of the Austere,” “Nurture and Cul- 
ture,” “The Inseparable Companion,” “The 
Place of Jesus Christ,” “Prayers for the 
Dead,” and “The Goal of Humanity.” 319 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Bible Geography for Schools. By 
Theodore E. Schmauk. A third-grade text- 
book in the Lutheran system of Sunday- 
School instruction, published first in 1899 by 
Dr. Schmauk, editor of The Lutheran. It 
designs to give earthly locality and reality 
to Bible history. For those who find the 
lessons in the book too long, there is an ap- 
pendix in the form of a “Shorter Course in 
Bible Geography.” 208 pp. Quarto. 


Bible Lessons for Little Beginners. By 
Mrs. M. J. Cushman Haven. These lessons 
comprise the second year of the two-year 
course. They continue the same plan of de- 
velopment as that of Part I, the closing les- 
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sons of which have been a preparation for 
the opening lessons of this volume. These 
lessons by an experienced kindergartner, 
who is also a religious teacher of great 
spirituality, are in every way adapted to 
meet the need of the younger children who 
should have teaching exactly adapted to 
their stage of development. As in Part I 
the lessons are fully written out and there 
are suggestions for music, blackboard 
sketches and pictures. Second part. 295 pp. 
I2mo. 


Healing of Souls, The. By Louis Al- 
bert Banks. The sermons contained in this 
book were all preached in Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church New York city, in a series 
of revival meetings held during the month 
of January, 1902. The sermons are printed 
practically as they were delivered. 302 pp. 
12mo.—Preface. 


King’s Stewards, The. By Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks, D. D. Sincere and fraternal 
talks on the things which concern every 
man’s soul, by the pastor of the First Meth- 
odist Church of Cleveland. The titles indi- 
cate the subject-matter: “The King’s Stand- 
ards,” “The Folly of Blowing Out God's 

*Torch,” “Spunk and Spirituality,” “Special 
Phases of Christianity Demanded by the 
New Century” are among them. With fron- 
tispiece. 315 pp. I2mo. 


Quiver of Arrows, A. Selected and 
epitomized by Thomas Douglas, Ph. D. 
With an introduction by Wayland Hoyt, D. 
D. Sermons of David J. Burrell, D. D., de- 
livered in the Marble Collegiate Church of 
New York city. The discourses are divided 
into textual, expository, topical, doctrinal, 
biographical, ethical and anniversary ser- 
mons. With portrait. 380 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo., 


Religion of a Mature Mind, The. By 
George Albert Coe. Prof. Coe addresses 
himself manfully to the problem of God, 
but some readers may wish for a definition 
on which he does not venture, and may 
think that Jesus’s idea of God, which to our 
author is “the best interpreter of life we 
have as yet discovered,” leaves still some- 
thing to be wished; for the Fatherhood of 
God is, to some, hard to adjust to human 
experience, and to human experience the 
appeal must in the end be made. The hope 
of immortality, we take it, must also have 
its spring and source in the human soul. 
Prayer is akin to those, and in its place is 
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treated in a candid if ingenious, manner. 
Of these subjects Prof. Coe says all that his 
work seems to call for, and in a way which 
induces sober and earnest thought. This is 
distinctly a book for the time, and will be 
appreciated alike by the man who hesitates 
at inspiration and the man who does not; 
and it will, we doubt not, win its way to a 
place among books that are read. The style 
is excellent, flowing, clear, and free from 
effort, giving the impression of something 
in reserve. 442 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—N. Y. 


Mail and Express. 


Water Baptism. The author under- 
takes to show that baptism with water is “a 
pagan and Jewish rite, but not Christian,” 
and that this is proven by Scripture and his- 
tory and confirmed by the lives of saints 
who were never baptized with water. 71 pp. 
I2mo., 
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Mutual Aid. A factor of evolution. By 


P. Kropatkin. 328 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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Napoleon Anecdotes. By W. H. Ire- 
land. These stories were principally selected 
from notes, written down immediately as 
heard, by a gentleman who resided in 
krance for several years previous to the re- 
turn of Louis XVIII. The narrators are 
said to have stood near in various high po- 
sitions to the extraordinary personage whose 
sayings and doings, both actual and apocry- 
phal, are destined to some day become to 
France what the Arthur legend is to Britain. 
With frontispiece. 136 pp. 32mo. 


Old Plantation Days. By Martha S. 
Gielow. Mrs. Gielow, who is already the 
author of “Mammy’s Reminiscences” and 
other sketches, and is well known as a pub- 
lic reader and raconteuse in Afro-American 
dialect, has gathered together for this book 
about a dozen prose sketches, storiettes and 
songs expressive of the personality and 
view-point of the rapidly vanishing “genu- 
ine plantation negro.” The author has studied 
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plantation dialect, she tells us, after the 
same method as one might study any other 
language, as well as possessing a lifetime’s 
familiarity with it, and the endeavor is 
made, with considerable suctess, to combine 
the clearest sound-representations of the 
negro patois with the simplest spelling. The 
old “foh de wah” mammy with her deep 
loyalty to her “family” and het lamentations 
over lost glories, the fervent plantation 
preacher, the evil-tempered crone who has 
the whole quarters for her footstool for fear 
of her “conger” power, are portrayed with 
sympathy and sprightliness. Illustrated. 
183 pp. 12mo. 


TRAV EB L A N D 


DESCRIPTION 


Italian Cities. By Edwin Howland 
Blashfield and Evangeline Wilbour Blash- 
field. ‘These books have a literary charm 
quite equal to their artistic one, a thing not 
to be reckoned a foregone conclusion in 
books of this character. The rich history of 
the old cities permeates the pages, the 
achievements of the men who lived in them 
and served beauty and Italy are appreciated, 
and the atmosphere of those completed 
places made perceptible even to busy bar- 
barians in an incomplete and hectoring land. 
The Blashfields are not, however, mere 
transmitters of other men’s idea. They have 
decided opinions of their own, sympathetic 
perceptions, well stored minds, a fund of 
experience and felicitous expression. With 
forty-eight illustrations. ‘Two vols. 296, 
310 pp. 12mo.—Chicago Tribune. 


Journeys in Italy. By Theophile Gau- 
tier. Translated by Daniel B. Vermilye. II- 
lustrated. 318 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 356. 


Lombard Studies. By the Countess 
Evelyn Martinenga Cesaresco, author of 
“Italian Character in the Epoch of Unifica- 
tion,” etc. With illustrations. 392 pp. 8vo. 
See review, page 356. 


Memories of Vailima. By Isobel Strong 
and Lloyd Osbourne. Mrs. Isobel Strong 
and Lloyd Osbourne. Mr. Robert Louis Ste- 


venson’s step-children, have here brought to- 
gether their recollections of life in Steven- 
son’s Samoan home, and elsewhere on the 
island. ‘The book contains a chapter on 
Mrs. Strong’s little Samoan protege, and 
one on Samoan songs. Illustrated. 228 pp. 
I2mo. 


New York Sketches. By Jesse Lynch 
Williams. Mr. Williams has here given us 
the great modern city in its full tide. His 
“Walk Up Town” is one of the most charm- 
ing of urban studies, joining the pleasure 
of familiar things to new appreciations and 
suggestions, and his chapters on the “Water- 
front” and “Rural New York” will be pleas- 
antly novel to most readers. Illustrated. 
132 pp. Quarto. 


On an Irish Jaunting-Car Through Don- 
egal and Connemara. By S. G. Bayne. 
Illustrated. 138 pp. 8vo. 


Two on Their Travels. By Ethel Col- 
quhoun. This book takes us out of the wil- 
derness into the region of inconsequent 
globe-trotting. Usually books of this sort 
fall into two distinct classes. The first car- 
ries the prattle of the English nursery into 
Eastern palaces, the second apes the tedious 
accuracy of the guide-book. This volume, 
however, belongs to neither class. The au- 
thor conducts us from Singapore to Java, 
from Java to Borneo, through “a round- 
about way to Manilla,” and thence to Japan 
and Korea, on the Amur, through Siberia 
back to London without boring us on a 
single page. On the contrary, the volume 
contains many charming sketches, at once 
acute and adroit, and never commits the 
folly of taking itself or the world too seri- 
ously. Illustrated. 242 pp. 12mo.—London 
Academy and Literature. 


Unknown Mexico. By Carl Lumholtz. 
remote peoples of the Sierra Madre del 
Norte, that still unsurveyed continuation of 
the mountainous backbone of the American 
continent situated in northwestern Mexico, 
and the adjacent countries to the south and 
east as far as the city of Mexico. Assisted 
financially by the American Museum of 
Natural History of New York and other 
patrons of science, Professor Lumholtz has 
spent five years in the society of the last 
survivors of the people whom Cortez found, 
and collected much material of anthropo- 
logical value, including native songs and le- 
gends, which he has woven into an enter- 
taining account. Special praise is due the 
illustrations and typography. 8vo. 
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How to Look at Pictures. By Robert 
Clermont Witt, B. A. Intended for those 
who have no special knowledge of pictures 
and painting, but are interested in them, 
and whose attention the author calls to the 
influence on the judgment of the “The Per- 
sonal Point of View,” “Considerations of 
Date” and of “Race and Country,” “Schools 
of Paintings,” “The Artist,” “The Subject,” 
“The different Schools of Art,” and “Meth- 
ods and Materials.” Illustrated. 160 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 


Letters and Lettering. By Frank C. 
Brown. ‘This book is intended for those 
who have felt the need of a varied collec- 
tion of alphabets of standard forms, ar- 
ranged for convenient use. The alphabets 
illustrated, while primarily intended to ex- 
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hibit the letter shapes, have in most cases 
been so arranged as to show also how the 
letters compose into words except in those 
instances where they are intended to be used 
only as initials. 214 pp. Indexed. 12mo.— 
From the Preface. 


Pictures of Romance and Wonder. By 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart. This is a 
beautiful collection of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones’s most famous drawings. Many of the 


‘reproductions are mounted on heavy gray 


paper and opposite or below each picture is 
the poem that describes each. Quarto. 


Social Comedy, The. This comprises a 
collection of characteristic sketches from the 
pens of such artists as Gibson, C. Allan Gil- 
bert, T. K. Hanna, Jr., Bayard Jones and 
others. Many are really meritorious. There 
are others that call for little appreciation. 
All are on society life and many are illus- 
trative of certain small witticisms, which in 
each case are printed beneath them. Quarto. 


Exhaustion 


When you are all tired out, fee] 
nervous, sleep does not rest, and 
your appetite is poor, take 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It will revive your strength, 
induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
tite, and restore nerve power. It 


strengthens the 


entire system, 


curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion and Debility. 


Pamphiet with full information free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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the MONTH 
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Admiral 
Harrington. 


Frog, The. By 
$1.40; by mail, 


Adventures of 
John W. 
$1.54. 


Adventures of: M. d’Haricot, The. By J. 
Storer Clouston. $1.08; by mail, $1.24. 


Adventures of Ulysses. The. 
Lamb. $1.90; by mail, $2.09. 


By Charles 


American Bookmen. By M. 
Howe. 


A. De 
$1.75; by mail, $1.93. 


Wolf 
Among Green Trees. By Julia Ellen Rog- 
ers. $3.00; by mail, $3.24. 


Andrew Carnegie. 
by mail, $1.58. 


By B. Alderson. $1.40; 


Anecdotes. 
$2.13. 


By G. Seton. $2.00; by mail, 


Animals at the Fair, The. 
Blaisdell. 


By E. Warde 
$1.40; by mail, $1.56. 


Ann Arbor Tales. By 


riman. 


Karl Edwin Har- 


$1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


Architecture, Industry 


and Wealth. By 
William Morris. 


$1.70; by mail, $1.82. 


Art of Success, The. By T. Sharper Knowl- 
son. 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


Astronomy for Everybody. By 
Newcomb. $2.00; by mail, $2.18. 


Simon 
Bard of the Dimbovitza. Collected by Helen 
Vacaresco. $1.50; by mail $1.59. 


Bavou ‘Triste. By 
Nicholls. 


Josephine Hamilton 


$1.08; by mail. $1.20. 


Book of Meditations. A. 
ard Griggs. 


By Edward How- 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


Boston Davs. By Lilian Whiting. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.66. 


Bunch of Rope Yarns, A. By Stanton H. 
King. 90 cents; by mail 98 cents. 


Children’s Diet in Home and School. By 
Mrs. John L. Hogan. 50 cents; by mail, 
56 cents. 


Chubby, a Nuisance. By Mrs. H. H. Pen- 
rose. go cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


College Manual of Rhetoric, A. By Charles 
S. Baldwin. $1.22; by mail, $1.36. 


Colonel Alexander K. McClure’s Recollec- 
tions of Half a Century. $2.75; by mail, 
$2.96. 


Commodore Trunnion's Courtship. 
bias Smollett. 


By To- 


go cents; by mail 97 cents. 


Conquering Corps Badge and Other Stories, 
The. By General Charles King. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.10. 


Cult of the Purple Rose, The. 
Johnson. 


By S. =. 


go cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


Edited 
$4.00; by. 


Daniel Ricketson and His Friends. 
by Anna Walter Ricketson. 
mail, $4.20. 


Death of Ivan Ilyitch and Other Stories, 
The. By Leo Tolstoy. $2.00; by mail, 


$2.15. 


Deeps of Deliverance, The. 
Van Eeden. 


By Frederik ° 
$1.20; by mail $1.31. 


Delight: The Soul of Art. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


By A. J. Eddy. 


Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works. By 
Edward Baxter Perry. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 


Doffed Coronet, A. By the author of “The 
Martyrdom of an Empress,” etc. $2.25; 
by mail, $2.43. 


Dog Day, A. By Walter Emanuel. 
by mail, $1.77. 


$1.60; 


Doom of King Acrisius, The. 
Morris. $2.75; by mail, $2.86. 


By William 


English Pleasure Gardens. 
dish Nichols. $4.00. 


By Rose Stan- 


Every Day in the Year. Edited by James 
L. Ford and Mary K. Ford. $1.60; by 
mail, $1.80. 
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NEW BOOKSof the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 








Lane That Had No Turning, The. By Gil- 


Freshwater Aquaria. By Rev. G. C. Bate- 
bert Parker. $1.08; by mail, $1.22. 


man. $1.05; by mail, $1.18. 
ge or ag nye ong By SG. Mane. Language Through Nature, Literature and 
i i ale Art. By Perdue Griswold. 35 cents; by 
Furniture of the Olden Time. By F. C. mail, 46 cents. 
Morse. $3.00; by mail, $3.23. . 
$ 4 $3.23 Last Days of Pekin, The. By Myrta L. 













Golden Numbers. Collected by Kate Doug- Jones. $1.75; by mail, $1.88. 
las Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. ; : 
$2.00; by mail, $2.17. Later Lyrics. By John B. Tabb. $1.00; by { 





mail, $1.05. 





Handbook of Birds of the Western United 
States. By Florence Merriman Bailey. Letters of Daniel Webster, The. Edited 
$3.50; by mail, $3.69. by C. H. Van Tyne. $5.00; by mail, $5.27. 

Hidden Manna. By A. J. Dawson. $1.10; 


by mail, $1.22. 









Life and Work of J. M. W. Turner, The. 4 
By Charles Alfred Swinburne. $3.00. | 





Historic Houses of New Jersey. By Jay . ; 
Mills. $5.00. Life of Charles Dickens, The. Revised by 
George Gissing. $2.00; by mail, $2.18. 





History of Over Sea, The. Done into Eng- 
lish by William Morris. $1.50; by mail, Lighted Taper, The. By M. Oakman Pat- i 
$1.58. ton. $1.10; by mail, $1.20. | 







History of the Louisiana Purchase. By | ightning Conductor. The. Edited by C. N. 



















James S. Howard. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. and A. M. Williamson. $1.08; by mail, 
House of the Combrays, The. By G. Le $1.20. 

Notre. $1.08; by mail, $1.21. Lizette. By Edward Marshall. $1.08; by 
How to Bring Up Your Children. By John mail, $1.20. 

Locke. 38 cents; by mail 44 cents. Love With Honour. By Charles Marriott. 
How to Look at Pictures. By R. C. Witt. $1.08; by mail, $1.19. 

1.50; by mail, $1.63. Sei ; . r 

$1.50; by mail, $1.63 ' : Loyalists in the American Revolution, The. 
In Merry Mood. By Nixon Waterman. 90 3y Claude Halstead Van Tyne. $2.00; 

cents; by mail, $1.00. by mail, $2.12. 
Into the Light. By Edward Robeson Tay- Masterpieces of Greek Literature. Edited 

lor. 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. by John Henry Wright, LL.D. $1.00; by 






mail, $1.15. 





Italy. By Theophile Gautier. $3.00; by 
mail, $3.32. Memories of a Hundred Years. By Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. 2 vols. $5.00. 






James VI and the Gowrie Mystery. By An- 
drew Lang. $3.75; by mail, $3.94. Memories of Vailinia. By Isobel Strong 
Joe’s Place. By John Rosslyn. $1.00; by and Lloyd Osborne. $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 
il . . . r a 
mail, $1.10 Memoirs of Paul Kruger, The. Told by 


















John Erminie of the Yellowstone. By Fred- Himself. $3.50; by mail, $3.70. 
se Remington. $1.08; by mail, $1.19. Missa Solemnis. By Adolph Ribani. $1.00; 
King’s Stewards, The. By Rev. Louis Al- by mail, $1.06. 
bert Banks, D. D. 90 cents; by mail, fodern Conjurer, The. By C. Lang Neil. 
$1.05. $2.00; by mail, $2.19. 





Lady’s New Year Gift, The. By Sir George 
Savile. Cloth, 75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 
Leather, 90 cents; by mail, 96 cents. 


Lamplighter. The. By Maria S. Cummins. Mr. Sun and Mrs. Moon. By Richard Le 





Motor Cars. By Rhys Jenkins. $5.00; by | 
mail, $5.29. 







$1.00; by mail, $1.14. Gallienne. $1.60; by mail, $1.76. 
Land of the Latins, The. By A. R. Willard. Musings Without Method. By Annalist. 
$1.40; by mail, $1.54. $1.25; by mail, $1.30. 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


New York Sketches. By Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams. $2.00; by mail, $2.16. 

Notre Dame De Paris. By 
2 vols. Bertha Gallard Edition. 


Observations by Mr. Dooley. 
Dunn. $1.08; by mail, $1.22. 

Ohio and the Western Reserve. By AI- 
fred Mathews. $1.25; by mail, $1.34. 


Old Bailey and Newgate, The. 
Gordon. $5.00; by mail, $5.26. 


Old Country House, An. By Richard Le 
Gallienne. $2.40. 


Old Plantation Days. By Martha S. 
low. $1.20; by mail, $1.33. 


Victor Hugo. 
$o 2 


$2.25. 


By Charles 


Gie- 


On an Trish Jaunting Car. By Samuel G. 


Bayne. $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


Our Benevolent Feudalism. By W. J. Ghent. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.34. 

Our Noblest Friend, the Horse. 
Ware. $1.20; by mail, $1.30. 

Pascal and the Port Royalists. 
by mail, 99 cents. 

Phenomenal Fauna, A. By Carolyn Wells. 
$1.20; by mail, $1.32. 

Physical Culture Simplified. By Professor 
Anthony Barker. $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


Pickett’s Charge. By Fred Emerson Brooks. 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 


By F. M. 


go cents; 


By Sir 


Pictures of Romance and Wonder. 
Edward Burne-Jones. $5.00. 


Pipes of Pan. By Bliss Carman. $1.00; 


by mail, $1.07. 


Poetical Works of John Keats, The. 
by Burton Forman. 3 vols. $3.35. 


Practical Wisdom. By Sir Walter Raleigh 
and others. Leather, 90 cents; by mail, 
98 cents. Cloth, 75 cents; by mail, 83 
cents. 


Edited 


Reading Character from Handwriting. By 
Hugo Von Hagen. 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents. 

Religion as a Credible epg om "ial W. 
H. Mallock. $2.70; by mail, $2.8 


Rhode Island. 
vols. $4.50. 


By Irving B. Richman. 2 


Rise of the Republic of the United States. 
By Richard Frothingham. $2.60; by mail, 
$2.86. 


By F. P.’ 


Wolcott. By William Lawrence. 

by mail, $1.09. 

Romance of My Childhood and Youth, The. 
By Mme. Edmond Adam. $1.40; by mail, 
$1.53. ? 

Russell Ryder. By 


by mail, $1.22. 


By Gustav Kobbe. 


Roger 
$1.00; 


D. B. Conklin. $1.08; 


Signora. $1.10; by mail, 


$1.23. 
Sir Walter 
$3.00. 


Besant’s Histories. 2 vols. 

Social Comedy, The. $1.50. 

Social England. Vol. III. Edited by H. 

Traill and J. S. Mann. $5.00 

Social Life in the Early Republic. By A. 
H. Wharton. $3.00; by mail, $3.19. 

Social New York Under the Georges. By 
Esther Singleton. $5.00. 

Song and the Singer, The. By Frederick 
R. Burton. $1.08; by mail, $1.21. 

Spain and Her People. By Jeremiah Zim- 
merman. $2.00; by mail, $2.17. 

Study of Prose Fiction, A. By Bliss Perry. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.49. 

Sun-Dials and Roses of Yesterday. By 
Alice Morse Earle. $2.50; by mail, $2.75. 

Tale of a Tub, A. By Jonathan Swift. 90 
cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

Tale of Peter Rabbit, The. By Beatrix 
Potter. 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents 

Ten Girls From Dickens. By Kate Dickin- 
son Sweetzer. $2.00; by mail, $2.17 

Thousand Eugenias, The. By Mrs. 
Sedgwick. $1.08; by mail, $1.22 

Tragedy of Paotingfu, The. By Isaac C. 
Ketler. $2.00; by mail, $2.21. 

Trilingual Cuneiform Inscriptions, The. By 
A. J. Booth. $3.20; by mail, $3.40. 


Unknown Mexico. 
vols. $12.00. 


Al fred 


By Carl Lumholtz. 2 


of Beethoven, The. By J. 

cents; by mail, 81 cents. 

Virginibus Puerisque. By R. L. 
go cents; by mail, 98 cents. 


Violin Music 
Matthews. 75 


Stevenson. 


Weather and Practical Methods of Forecast- 
ing It, The. By E. D. Dunn. $1.65; by 
mail, $1.78. 

Who’s Who at the Zoo. By L. Beatrice 
Thompson. $1.40; by mail, $1.54. 
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Selvage of each yard stamped 
A. W. B. “‘ Boulevard Velvet ”’ 
WEAR GUARANTEED 


Liquals Silk Velvet 
at half the cost 


For sale at 


Philadelphia WANAMAKER’S New York 


‘ who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies 


quality of stationery for 


their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 
ble line). These goods are presented 


in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
JOOK PLATES 


TO ORDER AND FROM STOCK Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
T. JOSEPH DOWLING 


46 NORTH TWELFTH ST. 
SN sewo or sameiés PHILADELPHIA 


in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 
a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass. U. S. A. 
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A SPECIAL BIBLE OFFER 


THE INTERNATIONAL SELF-PRONOUNCING 
TEACHERS BIBLE 


Long Primer Type. Size, 5% x 8% Inches 


Bound in French morocco divinity circuit; round corners; 
red under gold edges, extra grained lining to the edge. 


Contains in addition to 
the Bible proper, 16 pages 
of maps, 16 plates and 410 
pages of convenient Aids. 
Part I—On the Study of 
the Bible; Parr II]—The 
Construction and History 
of the Bible; Part III— 
The Books of the Bible and 
the Apocrypha; PART IV 
— The Chronology and 
History of the Bible and its 
Related Periods; PART V 
ae Topics ; Part VI 


—The Bible and the Ancient Monuments; PArt VII— ¢ 
The Land and the Bible; Parr VIII — The Famous J 
International Word Book; Part IX—Maps and Plans of 
Herod’s Temple, from recent Surveys. These Aids are 
divided into nine parts as shown above, each part f 
containing from four to eleven Topics by such men as 
Rev. James Stalker; Rev. John H. Vincent, LL. D.; Rev. 
Philip Schaff, D.D., LL. D.; Rev. Chas. H. H. Wright, 
D.D.; Rev. Alfred Plumer, M.A.,D.D.; William R. Har- 
per, Ph.D.; Rev. J. P. Landis, D.D., Ph.D.; Rev. Hugh 
Macmillan, D.D., LL.D.; Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D., 
LL.D.; anda host of others, throwing light on the His- 
tory and Study of the Scriptures. 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $1.15. BY MAIL, $1.44. 


Specimen of Type. 
evilagain before thee: therefore left- 10 trey gave OVer Our Cattle, at their pleasure, and 
est thou them in the hand of their —. we are in great distress. 
enemies,so that they had the domin-| shoulder. | 38 And because of all this we make 
reall gle gO lig Novy Ris TO pa Fe mating fat Rem 
c over 
heardest them: from heaven; and) %™™ PO hws unto it. 
many times didst thou deliver ‘them ji Jer.7 CHAPTER 10. 


, 1 Names of those who sealed the covenant, B which - 
acc ording to thy mercies lie inthe | theres st Of the people bound themselves to observe. 


29 And stestifiedst against them, “hand of | 29 Points of the covenant. 
that thou mightest bring themagain "14. | \7 OW ‘those that sealed swere, Né- 
unto thylaw: vet thev dealt nroudly,! 1Pet.1.11' LN he-mi‘ah, *the Tir’sha-tha, the 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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